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FOR RUSSIAN LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

ACCOMPANIED BY: 

GENERAL DONALD L. SCOTT, DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

KENNETH E. LOPEZ, DIRECTOR OF SECURITY 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR BEN NIGHTHORSE CAMPBELL 

Senator Campbell. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Senator Durbin is running a little late. He will be along in 10 
or 15 minutes. But we will go ahead and start. 

We meet today to hear from Dr. James Billington, the Librarian 
of Congress, on the fiscal year 2004 request for the Library of Con- 
gress. Dr. Billington is accompanied by Deputy Librarian General 
Donald Scott and a team of others. 

I met both of you in my office. I appreciated that opportunity to 
talk to you. 

The Library’s request of $540 million represents an increase of 
$44 million over the current year and 124 additional staff. As I un- 
derstand it, the budget request can be reduced by the amount of 
the funds provided in the pending fiscal year 2003 supplemental, 
a total of $7.4 million. Major increases are requested for additional 
security measures, particularly new police officers, funds for the 
ongoing establishment of an audiovisual conservation center in 
Culpeper, Virginia, as well as routine increases in payroll and that 
needed for inflation. 

Other areas of emphasis in your budget. Dr. Billington, is the al- 
ternate computing facility, which is to be operational this summer, 
continuing to reduce the backlog of uncataloged items in the Li- 
brary and increasing the budget for the Veterans History Project, 
to name a few. 
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And with that, we will go ahead and start. If you would like to 
submit your complete testimony for the record, that will be in- 
cluded. And if you would like to diverge from that, that will be fine, 
too. 

Excuse me. Before we start, I did not realize that Senator Ste- 
vens had come in. 

Senator Stevens. They were exposed to me yesterday at the 
Rules Committee, Mr. Chairman. So I am here to listen again. 

Senator Campbell. Okay. You have no statement, then. Senator? 

Senator Stevens. No, thank you. 

Senator Campbell. Okay. Why do we not go ahead and start? 

EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 

Dr. Billington. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you, also, 
for the committee’s support of the supplemental appropriations re- 
quest. If it is approved, the Library’s next budget would be de- 
creased to $29.9 million, rather than $44 million, which would be 
only a 5.5 percent increase. Most of that 5.5 percent, 79 percent, 
would be for mandatory pay and price level increases. 

UPCOMING CHALLENGES 

The Library is, in effect, in the process of superimposing a mas- 
sive digital electronic library on what is already the world’s largest 
traditional library of artifacts. For fiscal year 2004, we will face 
special challenges in implementing new security measures, a police 
force merger, and planning to replace the 42 percent of our current 
staff who will become eligible to retire in the next 5 years; also re- 
quiring and preparing this long-awaited, much-needed national 
audiovisual conservation center, most of which is coming to us 
through a very generous donation from the Packard Humanities In- 
stitute; and finally, acquiring, preserving, and ensuring rights-pro- 
tected access to this explosion of materials that are produced in 
digital format, as well as the continuing pile-up of analog items, of 
which we add 10,000 a day. 

The events of September 11, the constant threat of terrorism, 
war in Iraq, have greatly increased the importance of the Library’s 
mission to gather and make accessible the world’s knowledge for 
the Nation’s good. We serve in many ways as the Nation’s strategic 
information reserve. And we provide Congress with authentic infor- 
mation, principally through CRS, the Congressional Research Serv- 
ice, and the Law Libraiy. Last year, CRS experts delivered over 

800.000 responses to a wide variety of Congressional inquiries. 

The unique global resources also play a special role. One of our 

Middle Eastern experts discovered and translated not so long ago 
a rare 1991 autobiography written by Osama bin Laden, which 
named some of his cohorts. The report was made available to the 
Congress and the Government agencies and is now available for re- 
search in our African and Middle Eastern reading room. 

Another example, our Law Library, which has the largest collec- 
tion of Afghanistan laws in the world, helped reassemble that coun- 
try’s laws, most of which were destroyed by the Taliban. The Law 
Library found a unique two-volume set of the laws that was un- 
available elsewhere, reconstructed it. It has been distributed to 

1.000 institutions in Afghanistan. 
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The final example of this kind is our Federal Research Division, 
which did a study on terrorism in 1999. It was commissioned by 
the National Intelligence Council. And 2 years before 9/11, the 
study noted that members of al Qaeda could conceivably crash an 
aircraft into the Pentagon, CIA Headquarters, or The White House. 
That report is now available on our website. 

Our new national plan for digital preservation was approved by 
the Congress last December. And it establishes an approach for the 
capture and preservation of important websites, including those 
that are dealing with issues of urgent importance to the Congress. 
The average life span of a website today, Mr. Chairman, is 44 days. 
So we are taking the lead on acquiring and preserving this digital 
material and will be asking eventually to adapt the mandatory de- 
posit requirement of the Copyright Act to the digital environment 
so we can more efficiently deposit online materials. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FUNDING PRIORITIES 

Most of our requested increase, as I have said, is for mandatory 
pay and price increases. The Library does not seek support for any 
new functions. What we are simply doing is getting the adequate 
support for the resources needed to perform the historic service in 
a radically changed and increasingly changing environment. That 
involves improving physical security, support collections security 
and management, including the new center at Culpeper. It involves 
managing our growing collections and incorporating the rapidly 
changing technology into all our operations right across the board, 
supporting the Copyright Office’s reengineering efforts, for in- 
stance, and enhancing access by the Congress to CRS products 
wherever and whenever the Congress needs, increased CRS re- 
search capacity to manipulate the large data sets upon which CRS 
analysts rely, and incentives to enhance staff retention. 

We are requesting funding that will support 4,365 full-time 
equivalent positions, which is an increase of 124 FTEs. That num- 
ber is still 184 fewer FTEs than we had in 1992 before the explo- 
sion of the Internet, before the great growth of collections and secu- 
rity measures that have been required in recent years. 

So, Mr. Chairman and Senator Stevens, to whom we continue to 
be indebted in many ways in this institution, we thank you, espe- 
cially for your support in recent years, but also for the Congress 
over 203 years. The Congress of the United States has been the 
greatest single patron of the Library in the history of the world. 
And it has created and sustained the largest repository of human 
knowledge. So we are deeply grateful for your confidence and sup- 
port. 

I would just point out a couple of items. This is the strategic plan 
that was sent to you separately. I testified this morning before Sen- 
ator Lamar Alexander’s committee on the use of the Library’s col- 
lections by teachers and students in K through 12. There is a bro- 
chure here that may be of interest to you, which describes all of 
our online facilities and how they are being used educationally. 

You also have a sample of different parts of the website. We also 
did a listing recently of services that we perform for the Congress, 
in addition to the ones you are familiar with in CRS, as well as 
potential ones that we could activate very rapidly should the Con- 
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gress want them. So you may have already received copies of this, 
but we will pass these over. 

NEW WEBSITE 

And finally, sir, we wanted to give you the first news of a new 
website that just went up today. It is celebrating the 100th anni- 
versary of Harley-Davidson. 

Dr. Billington. Hog Heaven 

Senator Campbell. The Wright Brothers did a little something, 
too, in 1903, as you remember. 

Dr. Billington. This celebrates 100 years, including images, 
posters, all of America’s most recognized motorcycle. And I brought 
three special examples from the new web presentation, which we 
thought you might like to have in larger scale. 

The first is a photograph from our prints and photographs collec- 
tion of somebody with one of the early motorcycles in 1910. This 
one is the 1915 Harley-Davidson advertisement in Motorcycle Illus- 
trated. You could buy a motorcycle for $275 back in those days. 

Senator Campbell. I got my oil changed the other day, and it 
cost that much. 

“HD” stands for hundreds of dollars, by the way. 

Dr. Billington. Finally, from the Motion Picture, Broadcasting 
and Recorded Sound we have Jayne Mansfield with her Harley in 
“Miss Traffic Stopper of 1962.” 

Senator Campbell. I will keep that one. 

Well, thank you. Somebody must have told you how to get my 
attention. 

Dr. Billington. Thank you. 

Senator Campbell. Did General Scott have any additional com- 
ments for this? 

General Scott. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Campbell. All right. I have some questions I would like 
to ask. But I would also like to note with interest the former chair- 
man, Senator Bennett, is here. And if Senator Bennett or Senator 
Stevens either has a statement, why, if they would like to proceed. 

Senator Bennett. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. We are just admiring 
the expert way in which you are handling 

Senator Campbell. You mean the way Dr. Billington is handling 
me. 

Senator Stevens. It was Harley-Davidson that the rich folk 
bought. There was another one. It was called the JD, the Junior 
Davis. Did you know about the Junior Davis? 

Dr. Billington. Well, that looks like it will have to be another 
website. 

Senator Stevens. JD. They were, what, 80 horsepower? 

Senator Campbell. Yes, they were small. 

[The statements follow:] 

Prepared Statements of James H. Billington 

I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the Library of Congress budget request for 
fiscal year 2004. The Congress of the United States has created the largest reposi- 
tory of human knowledge in the history of the world and has preserved the mint 
record of American intellectual creativity. The Library’s mission of making its re- 
sources available and useful to the Congress and the American people and sus- 
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taining and preserving a universal collection of knowledge and creativity for future 
generations is more important than ever in today’s environment. 

The Library is supporting the war effort by making available to the Congress in- 
formation resources that continue to gain in importance as a critical strategic asset 
as people are turning to on-line digital resources for more and more information, 
and Congress and the nation are using the Library of Congress’s expanding digital 
resources at an ever-increasing rate. The Library processed more than two billion 
electronic transactions on our Web sites in fiscal year 2002, and that number seems 
likely to exceed three billion in fiscal year 2003. Technology has made it possible 
for the Library to extend its reach far beyond the walls of its buildings in Wash- 
ington to every corner of the world. 

Our founding fathers linked governance to learning, and legislation to libraries, 
from the first time the Continental Congress convened — in a room opposite a li- 
brary — in Philadelphia on Monday, September 5, 1774. Article I, Section 8 of the 
Constitution was designed to promote “the progress of science and useful arts.” The 
first joint committee of the Congress in the new capital of Washington, D.C., was 
created for its library. Congress created the world’s first nationwide network of li- 
brary-based higher educational institutions in 1862 when the Morrill Act built land 
grant universities — underscoring the basic Jeffersonian belief that democracy, to be 
dynamic, had to be based on more people using knowledge in more ways. 

The Library of Congress is uniquely positioned to support the work of the Con- 
gress and the creative dynamism of America in the early 21st century. Three central 
features of the Library point the way. 

— The Library of Congress (through its Congressional Research Service and Law 
Library) provides the principal research support for the Congress. The Library 
also serves the American people, along with other institutions, as a source of 
knowledge navigation for the increasingly chaotic profusion of information and 
knowledge flooding the Internet. 

— The Congress’s Library is America’s strategic reserve of the world’s knowledge 
and information. With more than 126 million items in its collections, the Li- 
brary is the only institution in the world that comes anywhere close to acquir- 
ing everything important for America (except for medicine and agriculture, 
which have their own national libraries) in whatever language and format it is 
produced. The Library’s unique web of international exchanges, and of overseas 
procurement offices (Islamabad, Cairo, Jakarta, New Delhi, Nairobi, and Rio de 
Janeiro), together with purchases and its U.S. copyright deposits, generate an 
estimated inflow of 22,000 items a day, of which we retain 10,000. 

— The Congress’s Library is the central hub of two important knowledge net- 
works: America’s national network of libraries and other repositories, and an 
international network of major libraries. The Library of Congress is recognized 
as a leading provider of free, high-quality content on the Internet. Just as the 
Congress endorsed the Library of Congress providing other libraries its cata- 
loging data for print material in the early 20th century, so it has now mandated 
its Library in the early 21st century to create the metadata and plan for a dis- 
tributed national network for storing and making accessible digital material. 

The Library is a knowledge center for accumulating information and helping dis- 
till it into scholarly knowledge and practical wisdom. We are constructing a national 
collaborative effort, at Congress’s behest, to preserve digital materials for our na- 
tional information reserve. The Library submitted a National Digital Information 
Infrastructure and Preservation Program (NDIIPP) plan to the Congress for estab- 
lishing a national network of committed partners who will collaborate in a digital 
preservation architecture with defined roles and responsibilities. The plan was ap- 
proved in December 2002, and the Library now plans to launch practical projects 
and research that will develop a national preservation infrastructure. Funding for 
the NDIIPP plan has already been appropriated by the Congress. Most of it will re- 
quire matching private sector contributions. 

Thanks to the continuing support of the Congress, its Library is in a position both 
to sustain its historical mission in the new arena of electronic information and to 
make major new contributions to the global and domestic needs of the United States 
in an increasingly competitive and dangerous world. In the new networked world, 
the Library must combine leadership functions that only it can perform with cata- 
l3d;ic activities relying on new, networked partnerships with both other nonprofit re- 
positories and the productive private sector. The Library will need the staff, the 
structures, and the focus to perform only those roles that are central to its mission 
and which it is uniquely equipped to perform. To do so the Library must sustain 
most of its present operations but at the same time face three major changes that 
will reach across all aspects of the Library in the next decade. 
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— The Library’s marvelous workforce must to a large extent be retrained or re- 
newed. Facing a disproportionately large number of experienced personnel at or 
nearing retirement age, we must create a workforce that will in the aggregate 
provide an even greater diversity of both backgrounds and technical skills. The 
staff for the 21st century must include highly skilled and well-trained experts 
in both new technologies and the traditional scholarly and substantive subjects 
required by the richness and variety of the collections. This personnel need is, 
in many ways, the most important single requirement the Library will face in 
the next decade. 

— The Library will have to create new structures, both technical and human, of 
sufficient flexibility to enable the Library to deal with the fast-moving ever- 
changing electronic universe, and to integrate digital materials seamlessly into 
the massive analog collections of the Library. These structures must be set up 
in such a way that they can work effectively in an increasingly distributed and 
networked environment, and simultaneously guarantee fast and full global cov- 
erage for the Congress. The Library has been largely able to provide informa- 
tion in the analog universe; but it may have to share this responsibility with 
others in the digital network if they can guarantee quick responses to Congres- 
sional and CRS requests. 

— The Library must concentrate more of its overall energies and talents on devel- 
oping the deep substantive scholarly expertise that will enable the staff to navi- 
gate, authenticate, and analyze knowledge for the Congress and the nation. It 
will be important in the future not only to provide access to the Library’s collec- 
tions, but to extend and deepen the objective ^idance that both the Congress 
and the scholarly world will need in confronting the inundation of unfiltered 
electronic information. 

For fiscal year 2004, the Library continues to face daunting challenges in: (1) im- 
plementing security measures and a police force merger; (2) acquiring, preserving, 
and storing — and ensuring rights-protected access to — the proliferating materials 
that are produced in both analog and digital formats; (3) planning to replace the 
42 percent of our current staff who will become eligible to retire between now and 
the end of fiscal year 2008; and (4) changing the Library’s operations by incor- 
porating constantly evolving methods for communicating information. 

The Library’s budget request is driven primarily by our mission to acquire, proc- 
ess, make accessible, and store some three million new artifactual items annually, 
while at the same time harvesting the exponential growth of electronic materials. 
Additional fiscal year 2004 budget resources are needed mainly for managing our 
growing collections, incorporating rapidly changing technology into our operations, 
and covering mandatory pay raises and unavoidable price increases. The Library 
seeks support in its fiscal year 2004 budget request not for any new functions, but 
simply for the resources needed to perform our historic service in a radically chang- 
ing environment. 

To meet these challenges, the Library requests additional fiscal year 2004 budget 
funds to improve physical security and support collections security and management 
(including the construction of the National Audio-Visual Conservation Center at 
Culpeper, Va.); to support the Cop 3 Tight Office’s reengineering efforts; and to en- 
hance access to Congressional Research Service (CRS) products and increase CRS 
research capacity in critical areas. 

For fiscal year 2004, the Library of Congress requests a total budget of $576.6 
million ($540.1 million in net appropriations and $36.5 million in authority to use 
receipts), a net increase of $44.5 million above the fiscal year 2003 level. The re- 
quested increase includes $23.6 million for mandatory pay and price-level increases, 
and $48.3 million for program increases, offset by $27.4 million for nonrecurring 
costs. The Library’s fiscal year 2004 budget request is a net increase of 8.4 percent 
above fiscal year 2003. 

Requested funding will support 4,365 full-time-equivalent (FTE) positions, an in- 
crease of 124 FTEs over the fiscal year 2003 target of 4,241. The Library is assum- 
ing staffing at the fiscal year 2003 target level and requesting the additional FTEs 
largely to implement security standards and to support the Library’s massive 
artifactual collections. 

The fiscal year 2004 budget increase is needed to fund the following major initia- 
tives (which I will address in detail later in this statement): 

— Physical Security ($17.5 million and 62 FTEs). — ^Additional police are required 
to staff new posts and implement Capitol Hill security standards. Funding is 
also required to implement the new alternative computer facility, a new public 
address system, and enhanced emergency preparedness procedures. 

— Collections Security and Management ($14.1 million and 30 FTEs). — The Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Conservation Center (NAVCC) at Culpeper, Va., will enable 
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the Library to redress significant limitations in its ability to store, secure, pre- 
serve, and provide access to more than 900,000 films and 2.6 million audio ma- 
terials. The NAVCC will be constructed in two phases: in 2004, storage building 
and infrastructure; and in 2005, processing building and nitrate storage. Addi- 
tional NAVCC funding of $11.1 million and 8 FTEs is required in fiscal year 
2004 to maintain the construction schedule. It is essential to demonstrate this 
level of public support if we are to secure the unprecedentedly large private- 
sector support that we expect to receive when this facility is conveyed to the 
U.S. Government. The Library also requires $3 million and 22 temporary FTEs 
to improve the collections security and management of its other vast collections, 
including reducing the arrearage of unprocessed items. 

— Copyright Office ($7.8 million). — Funding is required to restore the one-time 
$5.7 million fiscal year 2003 base reduction resulting from the availability of fis- 
cal year 2002 supplemental no-year funding, and $2.1 million is required to sup- 
port the ongoing reengineering project. 

— Congressional Research Service ($2.7 million). — The Congress must have unin- 
terrupted access to the policy expertise and information resources needed to ad- 
dress key public policy issues. CRS is requesting additional resources to ensure 
continuity of business operations, to enhance capacity for database manage- 
ment, and to reform workforce practices that add incentives to encourage staff 
retention, which in turn will enhance the quality, access, and timeliness of its 
Congressional research and information services. 

— Other Core Programs and Mandated Projects ($6.2 million and 28 FTEs). — Sev- 
eral of the Library’s core programs require additional resources, including the 
mass deacidification program, the Integrated Library System, the Law Library 
acquisitions program, the talking books program, the Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral, and the Library’s space management program. In addition, several con- 
gressionally mandated programs require the resources adequate to accomplish 
their assigned missions: the Veterans History Project; the Meeting of Frontiers 
program, the National Film Preservation Foundation, and the retail sales pro- 
gram. 

Concurrent with the submission of this budget request, the Library has submitted 
an fiscal year 2003 supplemental appropriations request of $7.4 million for two 
physical security items that are included in our fiscal year 2004 physical security 
budget request of $17.5 million. If approved, the two items would immediately sup- 
port our emergency management program and alternative computer facility, and the 
Library’s fiscal year 2004 budget request could be reduced by $7.4 million. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS TODAY 

The core of the Library is its incomparable collections and the specialists who in- 
terpret and share them. The Library’s 126 million items include almost all lan- 
guages and media through which knowledge and creativity are preserved and com- 
municated. 

The Library has more than 28 million items in its print collections, including 
5,706 volumes printed before the year 1500; 12.3 million photographs; 4.9 million 
maps; 2.6 million audio recordings; 900,000 motion pictures, including the earliest 
movies ever made; 5.1 million pieces of music; and 56.1 million pages of personal 
papers and manuscripts, including those of 23 U.S. Presidents, as well as hundreds 
of thousands of scientific and government documents. 

New treasures are added each year. Notable acquisitions during fiscal year 2002 
include: one of the earliest maps to identify the United States as an independent 
country (Carte des Etats De L’Amerique Suivant le Traite de paix de 1783, Dediee 
et presentee a s. Excellence Mr. Benjamin Franklin), with extensive marginal text 
reporting the military events of the American Revolution; the comprehensive papers 
of Jackie Robinson, including more than 7,000 items on all aspects of his life; 26 
rare Afghan monographs smuggled out of Afghanistan during the Taliban era; 67 
North Korean movies and additional North Korean videos; and the Prelinger Collec- 
tion of more than 48,000 historical motion pictures, which brings together a variety 
of American ephemeral advertising, educational, industrial, amateur, and documen- 
tary films of everyday life, culture, and industry in 20th century America. 

Every workday, the Library’s staff adds more than 10,000 new items to the collec- 
tions after organizing and cataloging them. The staff then shares them with the 
Congress and the nation — by assisting users in the Library’s reading rooms, by pro- 
viding on-line access across the nation to many items, and by featuring the Library’s 
collections in cultural programs. 

Every year the Library delivers more than 800,000 research responses and serv- 
ices to the Congress, registers more than 520,000 copyright claims, and circulates 
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more than 23 million audio and braille books and magazines free of charge to blind 
and physically handicapped individuals all across America. The Library annually 
catalogs more than 300,000 books and serials, providing its bibliographic records in- 
expensively to the nation’s libraries, thus saving them millions of dollars annually. 

The Library also provides Congressional offices, federal agencies, libraries, and 
the public with free on-line access, via the Internet, to its automated information 
files, which contain more than 75 million records. The Library’s Internet-based sys- 
tems include major World Wide Web services (e.g.. Legislative Information System, 
THOMAS, <www.loc.gov>, <www.AmericasLibrary.gov>, Global Legal Information 
Network, the Library of Congress On-line Public Access Catalog 
[<www.catalog.loc.gov>], and various file transfer options). 

FISCAL YEAR 2002 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Fiscal year 2002 was an exciting year for the Library of Congress. Major achieve- 
ments include the completion of the congressionally mandated National Digital In- 
formation Infrastructure and Preservation Program plan; the addition of 14 new 
multimedia historical collections to the American Memory Web site, increasing to 
more than 7.8 million the number of items freely available on-line; responding to 
the September 11th terrorist attack and subsequent anthrax incidents by providing 
focused research support for the Congress on terrorism and homeland security and 
by acquiring and preserving historically significant items for a worldwide record of 
the events and their aftermath; improving the security of the Library’s people, col- 
lections, and buildings; reducing the Library’s arrearage of uncataloged collections 
by more than one million items; and recording more than 2 billion electronic trans- 
actions on the Library’s Internet Web sites. 

PHYSICAL SECURITY 

The Library is requesting a $17.5 million and 62-FTE increase to support im- 
proved security of the Library’s people, collections, and buildings. Components of the 
increase are: 

— Police Staffing. — The Library is requesting $4.8 million and 54 FTEs as the first 
increment of increasing the Library’s police force by 108 FTEs, including four 
support personnel. The increase in police staffing cannot wait until the merger 
with the Capitol Police is completed. Enhanced security and new posts require 
more police to ensure that all building entrances are staffed at the standard 
level, that new and enhanced exterior posts are staffed, and that overtime is 
not excessive. 

— Alternative Computer Facility (ACF). — The Library is requesting $2,759,000 and 
2 ETEs for ongoing operational costs of the ACF, including hardware and soft- 
ware maintenance and networking and telecommunications costs. In addition, 
$1,863,000 is required for CRS to implement its portion of the ACF, including 
the purchase of hardware, software, and contract staff to plan, design, and es- 
tablish data linkages with the Library’s Capitol Hill computer center and to re- 
program its request tracking system. The Library’s computer operations remain 
vulnerable to a Capitol Hill disaster until the ACF is brought on-line. 

— Public Address System. — To provide effective communications for all emergency 
situations, the Library is requesting $5.5 million to implement a public address 
system for its three Capitol Hill buildings and for the special facilities center. 
The current inadequate public address system is built into the existing fire 
alarm system, maintained by the Architect of the Capitol (AOC). While im- 
provements to the fire alarm system are being considered; by 2007, the pro- 
posed upgrades would not meet the Library’s current operational requirements. 
These include: communicating effectively in emergency and non-emergency situ- 
ations; reaching all areas throughout the Library buildings; providing accurate 
and timely information; advising staff appropriately to mitigate risk and poten- 
tial loss of life; and evacuating buildings expeditiously and in an orderly man- 
ner. To protect its staff and visitors in today’s uncertain environment, the Li- 
brary needs these improvements now. 

— Security Enhancement Plan Additional Requirements. — The Capitol Hill secu- 
rity enhancement implementation plan approved by the Congress in 1999 called 
for the consolidation of the Library’s two police command centers, the installa- 
tion of a new intrusion detection system, and improved police communications. 
The Library is requesting $2.1 million and one FTE to meet additional require- 
ments associated with these tasks, including $1 million for additional card read- 
ers and door alarms. 

— Emergency Management. — The Library is requesting $511,000 and 5 FTEs to 
establish an Office of Emergency Management and create a medical emergency 
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coordinator position. The part-time collateral duty for the Library’s existing 
staff who perform emergency management responsibilities is inadequate for to- 
day’s challenges. The office would coordinate emergency planning, training, and 
operations (response and recovery). The medical emergency coordinator would 
provide research, analysis, and interpretation of medical issues. Funding the Li- 
brary’s security request will enhance the Library’s ability to protect its priceless 
staff and collections and lessen the vulnerability of the entire Capitol Hill com- 
plex by making the Library’s security more compatible with that of the complex 
as a whole. 


COLLECTIONS SECURITY AND MANAGEMENT 

A total of $14.1 million and 30 FTEs is requested for the preservation, security, 
and management of the Library’s collections. Funding is requested for the following: 

— $11 million for the National Audio-Visual Conservation Center . — The National 
Audio-Visual Conservation Center (NAVCC) located in Culpeper, Va., will be a 
world-class, state-of-the-art conservation center that will, for the first time, con- 
solidate and integrate the Library’s Motion Picture, Broadcasting, Recorded 
Sound Division (MBRS) administrative, acquisitions, processing, storage, preser- 
vation, laboratory transfer, and reformatting activities in one central facility. 
Audiovisual materials contain an ever-increasing percentage of the historical 
record. Principally funded by what will be the largest private gift in the history 
of the Library, it is essential at this stage to demonstrate Congressional sus- 
taining support for this largely privately funded public resource. The NAVCC 
will enable the Library to redress significant limitations in its current ability 
to store, preserve and provide access to its moving image and recorded sound 
collections in the following ways: 

— Collections Storage . — The Library’s moving image and sound collections are 
currently housed in storage facilities in four states and the District of Colum- 
bia. When the NAVCC is opened, the Library for the first time will be able 
to consolidate all its collections in a single, centralized storage facility that 
provides space sufficient to house projected collections growth for 25 years be- 
yond the NAVCC move-in date. 

— Preservation Reformatting . — The NAVCC Film and Sound & Video Preserva- 
tion Laboratories are being designed to increase significantly the number of 
items preserved for all types of audiovisual formats. Without the NAVCC, the 
Library’s current preservation rate would result in the preservation of only 
5 percent of its total endangered sound and video materials by the year 2015. 
By contrast, we project that the new NAVCC laboratories will enable us to 
preserve more than 50 percent of these endangered collections in the same 
10-year period after move-in. 

— Digital Repository and Access . — The NAVCC will also include a Digital Audio- 
Visual Preservation System that will preserve and provide research access to 
both newly acquired born-digital content, as well as analog legacy formats. 
This new system is contributing to the Library’s overall development of a dig- 
ital content repository and uses a new paradigm of producing and managing 
computer-based digital data. 

The bulk of the $11 million fiscal year 2004 NAVCC budget request is for col- 
lections storage shelving. This includes $3.6 million for high-density mobile 
shelving that will be used to fill the large vault rooms in the main collections 
building and $4.1 million for special shelving to outfit the more than 120 small- 
er vaults that will be separately constructed and dedicated to the storage of ni- 
trate motion picture film. The shelving will maximize storage capacity for the 
many moving image and recorded sound formats held by the MBRS Division. 
The fiscal year 2004 request also includes $1 million for telecommunications 
equipment and cabling; $1,285,000 and 6 FTEs for digital preservation; 
$694,000 for security equipment; and $240,000 and 2 FTEs for administrative 
support. Collections shelving, security equipment, and telecommunications ca- 
bling and equipment (regular Library operational costs) are required to main- 
tain the schedule for implementing this critical facility, which will ultimately 
hold more than 900,000 films and 2.6 million audio materials. The facility will 
be constructed in two phases: in 2004, non-nitrate storage building; in 2005, 
processing building and nitrate storage. Funding this year is critical to meeting 
this construction schedule as well as helping to finalize the private-sector in- 
vestment in this facility, which is estimated to exceed $120 million. The AOC 
contribution of $16.5 million for the acquisition of the facility has already been 
appropriated, but the AOC requires $1.3 million in additional fiscal year 2004 
resources for operations and maintenance of the facility. 
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— $1,900,000 to secure the collections by improved inventory management. — The 
Library’s collections security plan requires tracking incoming materials using 
the Library of Congress Integrated Library System (LC ILS). The Library has 
embarked upon a multiyear program to enhance the accountability of collections 
serials and several special-format collections. Additional contract resources are 
requested to check in serial issues as they are received, create item records for 
serials as individual issues are bound, barcode and link each self-contained se- 
rial volume and incoming non-rare monographs, and convert 10,000 Japanese, 
Chinese, and Korean serial titles from manual files to the LC ILS. Using the 
LC ILS, the Library also proposes to use contract resources to: establish on-line 
records for 2,500 American Folklife Center ethnowaphic collections; achieve ef- 
fective tracking, circulation, and inventory control for the 850,000 items in the 
collections of the Rare Book and Special Collections Division; and prepare hold- 
ings records for nearly 250,000 manuscript boxes in the Manuscript Division. 

— $1,157,000 and 22 FTEs to reduce the Acquisitions Directorate arrearage. — The 
Library has not received a sizable infusion of new staff to help meet its obliga- 
tion to reduce the arrearage for more than a decade. The current level of staff- 
ing will not permit the Library to meet the congressionally mandated arrearage 
reduction goals for fiscal year 2004 and beyond. The Library is asking for a 
three-year extension in meeting its non-rare print and non-print arrearage tar- 
gets, along with the temporary staff needed to meet the targets within the re- 
vised time frame. 


COPYEIGHT OFFICE 

The Library’s Copyright Office promotes creativity and effective copyright protec- 
tion, annually processing more than 520,000 claims. Each year, the office transfers 
about 900,000 works, with an estimated value of more than $30 million, to the per- 
manent collections of the Library. The office also records more than 10,000 docu- 
ments referring to approximately 250,000 titles and responds to more than 360,000 
requests for information a year. 

In fiscal year 2002, the Copyright Office was provided $7.5 million in supple- 
mental appropriations to cover potential receipt shortfalls due to the disruption of 
U.S. mail delivery following the anthrax incidents. Once all the mail was processed, 
at the end of fiscal year 2002, $5.6 million of the supplemental appropriations re- 
mained available and was subsequently used to offset the fiscal year 2003 appro- 
priation, requiring the Copyright Office to use its remaining no-year funds for basic 
operations in fiscal year 2003. For fiscal year 2004, restoration of the funds is need- 
ed to support the Cop^ight Office’s operations. The Library also requests $2.1 mil- 
lion to keep the Copyright Office’s re-engineering project on schedule, which is crit- 
ical to meeting its mission in the digital age. The Copyright Office must replace out- 
dated information systems that have evolved over the past 20 years with modern 
technolo^ that promotes the use of electronically received applications and works. 
The Register of Copyrights will provide more details about this critical project in 
her statement. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

As a pooled resource of nonpartisan analysis and information, CRS is a valuable 
and cost-effective asset to the Congress. To carry out its mission, CRS staff provide 
a wide range of analytic and research services, including close support to the Mem- 
bers and committees throughout the legislative process by interdisciplinary re- 
search, which includes reports and consultations, analyses of alternative legislative 
proposals and their impacts, assistance with hearings and other phases of the legis- 
lative and oversight processes, and analysis of emerging issues and trend data. 

In addition to funding for the CRS portion of the ACF, CRS is requesting addi- 
tional resources in three areas: (1) $1,460,000 to develop technical solutions that en- 
sure that the Service’s materials are available to the Congress whenever and wher- 
ever they may be required; (2) $759,000 to add specialized technical capacity for 
database management activities; and (3) $535,000 for incentives that encourage 
staff retention. The resources respond to the Congressional mandate and will en- 
hance CRS effectiveness and efficiency through improved business processes and up- 
dated workforce policies. The CRS Director will provide more details of the request 
in his statement. 


OTHER CORE PROGRAMS AND MANDATED PROJECTS 

The Library is requesting a total increase of $5.2 million and 28 FTEs for core 
programs and projects and for congressionally mandated projects. Components of 
the increase are: 
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Core Programs 

Mass Deacidification. — The Library requests $919,000 to support the fourth of five 
increments required in our 30-year (one generation) mass deacidification program. 
The Congress approved the first three increments of this critical preservation pro- 
gram, and the Library requests a planned increase of $919,000 to continue to scale 
up to $5.7 million by fiscal year 2005. By 2005, the Library plans to have reached 
the capacity to deacidify 300,000 books and 1,000,000 manuscripts annually. 

Law Library Purchase of Materials. — The Library is requesting $360,000 to in- 
crease the fiscal year 2003 budget of $1.5 million for purchasing law materials above 
the normal inflationary increase. The current base is not sufficient to acquire a com- 
prehensive collection to support the Congress, and as a result, the Law Library is 
no longer able to respond quickly to key Congressional questions on issues such as 
anti-terrorism, foreign teixation, international criminal court, etc. 

Library of Congress Integrated Library System. — The Library is requesting a total 
fiscal year 2004 budget of $1,289,000 for the LC ILS, an increase of $384,000. The 
increase would support implementation of this mission-critical system for collections 
control and security, including additional bar code scanners and printers. 

Space Moves. — The Library is requesting $1.3 million for contract services to ex- 
pand our capacity to handle space moves within the Library’s three Capitol Hill 
buildings. As the Library re-engineers its business processes, additional capacity is 
required to make space changes to facilitate the new work flows. This additional ca- 
pacity would enable the Library to avoid serious delays in the implementation of 
space improvements, which reduce the effectiveness and efficiency of operations. 

Inspector General Computer Security Audits. — The Office of the Inspector General 
(OIG) is requesting an increase of $200,000 and 2 FTEs to ensure that agency-wide 
and system-level information technology security reviews covering operational and 
technical controls, policy, and management are performed. The new auditors are re- 
quired to address the Library’s longstanding weaknesses in information technology 
security. 

Congressionally Mandated Projects 

Veterans History Project (VHP). — In fiscal year 2003, the Congress approved 
$476,000 and 6 FTEs for this massive project. The overwhelming nationwide reac- 
tion to this popular program has exceeded our expectations, and the Library re- 
quests an additional $579,000 and 7 FTEs to respond to the demands of this man- 
dated program for interviews of a potential veteran population of 18 million. 

Meeting of Frontiers. — In fiscal year 1999, the Congress appropriated $2 million 
to digitize and place on-line materials from both Russia and United States to tell 
the story of the American exploration and settlement of the West, the parallel Rus- 
sian exploration and settlement of Siberia and the Far East, and the meeting of the 
Russian-American frontier in Alaska and the Pacific Northwest. To date, the Web 
site for the project includes about 100,000 images. The Library is requesting 
$375,000 and 3 FTEs to continue the project in fiscal year 2004, including digitizing 
more items and continuing and promoting the educational use of the materials in 
both countries. 

National Film Preservation Foundation. — Authorization for the National Film 
Preservation Board and the National Film Preservation Foundation expires on Octo- 
ber 11, 2003. As part of the reauthorization legislation for the film foundation, the 
Library is seeking to increase the government’s matching contributions from 
$250,000 to $500,000. The film foundation has a proven track record of preserving 
our film heritage through matching private-sector grants, which is a cost-effective 
way to address this critical need. The foundation has supported a large number of 
small preservation centers all across America. 

Retail Sales Programs. — The Library requests $715,000 and 5 FTEs to provide 
capital for the retail sales program, including the Sales Shop and the 
Photoduplication Service. The added funding would support additional e-commerce 
and marketing efforts designed to generate profits from the Library’s retail sales 
program, which would be used to benefit the Library’s core programs. Without an 
initial infusion of capital, the Library will be able to implement only incremental 
improvements toward making these programs into profit centers that can support 
other Library activities. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE FOR THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

The Library administers a free national library program of braille and recorded 
materials for blind and physically handicapped persons through its National Library 
Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped (NLS). Under a special provision 
of the U.S. copyright law and with the permission of authors and publishers of 
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works not covered by the provision, NLS selects and produces full-length books and 
magazines in braille and on recorded disc and cassette. The Library distributes 
reading materials to a cooperating network of regional and subregional (local, non- 
federal) libraries, where they are circulated to eligible borrowers. Reading materials 
and playback machines are sent to borrowers and returned to libraries By postage- 
free mail. Established by an act of Congress in 1931 to serve blind adults, the NLS 
program was expanded in 1952 to include children, in 1962 to provide music mate- 
rials, and in 1966 to include individuals with other physical impairments that pre- 
vent the reading of standard print. 

The fiscal year 2004 budget maintains program services by funding mandatory 

g ay and price-level increases totaling $1,068,000 and restores a $1 million one-time 
ase reduction for purchase of talking book machines, which is offset by a $1 million 
decrease for a one-time payment to the National Federation of the Blind. Restoring 
the one-time base cut and funding the fiscal year 2004 increase is necessary to en- 
sure that all eligible individuals are provided appropriate reading materials and to 
maintain a level of sound reproduction machines able to satisfy basic users’ require- 
ments without delays. The budget continues to support the exploration of alter- 
native digital technologies, which will ultimately lead to a new delivery system to 
replace the current analog cassette tape technology. 

LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

The AOC is responsible for the structural and mechanical care and maintenance 
of the Library’s buildings and grounds. In coordination with the Library, the AOC 
has requested a fiscal year 2004 budget of $47.1 million, an increase of $9.8 million. 
The AOC budget includes funding totaling $4.2 million in appropriations for four 
projects that were requested by the Library. 

As mentioned earlier in this statement, the National Audio-Visual Conservation 
Center in Culpeper, Va., is being constructed, and the AOC requires operations and 
maintenance funding of $1,263,000 during fiscal year 2004 to support this critical 
project. Assurance of the government support is critical in leveraging the far larger 
amount (which has now increased to well over 75 percent of the total) that we are 
raising privately for this project. 

The three other Library-requested projects support the security of the Library’s 
collections, the design of a logistics warehouse at Fort Meade, Maryland, and space 
modifications in the James Madison Building. Library-requested projects are 
prioritized based on critical need and in accordance with both the security needs 
and the strategic plan of the Library. I urge the committee to support the Archi- 
tect’s Library Buildings and Grounds budget, which is critical to the Library’s mis- 
sion. 


AUTOMATED HIRING SYSTEM 

Fiscal year 2002 was the first full year of operation for a new hiring process that 
was implemented to resolve outstanding motions pending in the Federal District 
Court related to the Library’s hiring and selection procedures for professional, ad- 
ministrative, and supervisory technical positions. As I reported last year, the Li- 
brary encountered implementation problems associated with the new hiring process, 
including a new automated hiring system. I am pleased to report that significant 
progress has been made. Managers made 300 professional, administrative, and su- 
pervisory technical competitive selections in fiscal year 2002 using the new process. 
This compares favorably with 187 such selections during fiscal year 2001 and a five- 
year average of 190 positions during the period of fiscal year 1996-2000. The new 
process is content-valid (i.e., a strong linkage exists among job requirements, appli- 
cation questions, and interview questions developed by subject matter experts), and 
the new process enables the Library to reach a wider applicant pool because of its 
on-line capabilities. 

We are absolutely committed to a fair hiring system that meets both competitive 
selection requirements and timeliness goals. 

FEDLINK PROGRAM 

The Library’s FEDLINK revolving fund program coordinates services and pro- 
grams on behalf of federal libraries and information centers, including the purchase 
of library materials. The Faxon Company, a FEDLINK vendor that provides sub- 
scriptions to participating libraries, filed for Chapter 11 bankruptcy protection on 
January 27, 2002. As part of the Bankruptcy case, the Library has established a 
claim of approximately $2.5 million for unfilled orders for FEDLINK libraries. 

Faxon and its bankrupt parent company, RoweCom, Inc., intend to submit a reor- 
ganization plan that calls for the purchase of their operations by EBSCO Industries 
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and the resumption of service to libraries. At the time of the preparation of this 
statement, the ultimate liability for the Library or the FEDLINK revolving fund 
customers is unknown, but the Library believes a substantial portion of the orders 
will be filled and the claim thereby satisfied. The Library will continue to update 
the committee on the status of this issue and any potential need for a deficiency 
supplemental for the FEDLINK revolving fund. 

SUMMARY 

The Library of Congress is in a critical period when it must, in effect, superimpose 
a select library of digital materials onto its traditional artifactual library if it is to 
continue to be a responsive and dynamic force for the Congress and the nation. We 
are not seeking appropriations for any new functions, but rather trying to sustain 
our historic core function of acquiring, preserving, and making accessible knowledge 
and information that is now being generated and communicated in a radically new, 
and particularly impermanent medium. 

Technology change and the growth of our collections will continue to drive our 
budget plans. The Congress deserves great credit for supporting all the work that 
the Library of Congress is doing to preserve and make accessible the nation’s cre- 
ative heritage and the world’s knowledge. Consistently for 203 years, on a bipar- 
tisan basis, our national legislature has been the greatest single patron of a library 
in the history of the world. As the keeper of America’s — and much of the world’s — 
creative and intellectual achievements, the Library of Congress is keenly aware of 
the awesome responsibility it has been given as we embrace the wonders and oppor- 
tunities of the distal age. 

With Congressional support of our fiscal year 2004 budget, the Library of Con- 
gress will continue its dedicated service to the work of the Congress and to the cre- 
ative life of the American people. 

On behalf of the Library and all its staff, I thank the Committee for its support, 
and look forward to working for and with the Congress to acquire and transmit 
knowledge for America. 


Center for Russian Leadership Development 

Chairman Campbell, Senator Durbin and Members of the Subcommittee: The 
Open World Russian Leadership Program began as a pilot exchange program in the 
Library of Congress in 1999 (Public Law 106-31). The Open World Program is now 
conducted by an independent legislative branch entity, the Center for Russian Lead- 
ership Development — soon to be re-named the Open World Leadership Center. June 
2003 marks the beginning of the fifth year of the program, which already has 6,265 
alumni (as of April 1, 2003) from all 89 political units of the Russian Federation. 

Funding for Open World in fiscal year 2003 was finalized only on February 20, 
2003, in Public Law 108-7, which also authorized a number of significant changes. 
The program’s scope was expanded to include the 11 remaining Freedom Support 
Act countries, as well as the three Baltic states. The Center’s name will change on 
May 15th to the Open World Leadership Center to reflect this expanded mission. 
The scope of the Russian program has also been expanded to include cultural, as 
well as political, leaders. The Center’s fiscal year 2004 request of $14.8 million will 
allow the program to continue to operate in Russia, to maintain its efficient oper- 
ations and low per capita outlay, and to develop pilot expansion programs in two 
to three countries of the former Soviet Union and the Baltics if Congress so author- 
izes after Open World pilots are undertaken in fiscal year 2003. 

The Center’s proposed expansion pilots must be approved by this subcommittee 
before being implemented. Let me outline for the members of the subcommittee the 
approach we are taking toward this planning and what we expect shortly to rec- 
ommend to the Center’s board and ultimately to you. The program expansion re- 
quires a number of steps before and after the subcommittee’s approval: 

— strategic assessment of U.S. foreign policy goals and objectives for each country, 
as well as an assessment of past and planned U.S. government aid; 

— assessment of success factors, including the availability of appropriate nomi- 
nating and host organizations, and logistical and language support; 

— consultation with the Department of State and an assessment of the availability 
of assistance from the U.S. Embassy for each new pilot country; 

— publication of grant hosting guidelines and review of submitted proposals; 

— grant awards and program implementation, including travel logistics and visas; 
— development of appropriate evaluation tools. 

Once approval has been granted to proceed with expansion pilots, implementation 
will take a minimum of 16 weeks. Tightened visa regulations in almost all U.S. em- 
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bassies necessitate a lead time of 12 weeks, which takes into account the possible 
need for in-person interviews for a substantial number of delegates. We hope to 
have all travel for this year’s exchanges completed by October 2003, although this 
target could change depending on when the pilots are approved. In our Russia pro- 
gram, we have already brought 367 participants this year through April 9, 2003. 

Our implementation schedule will not allow the results of the pilots to be consid- 
ered by this subcommittee before action is expected to be completed on the fiscal 
year 2004 budget. Because the Center’s appropriation is made to its Treasury De- 
partment trust fund, funding is not restricted to fiscal year obligations. The Center 
proposes, therefore, to maintain a reserve of $2 million to be available to fund addi- 
tional countries. A total of 1,600 participants would be brought from the Russian 
Federation since the beginning of 2003; a total of 160 participants would be brought 
from expansion states with an evaluation mechanism sufficient to support a decision 
with regard to program continuation or further expansion. The Open World Pro- 
gram might serve as a useful model for programs to accompany significant U.S. aid 
to nations in support of democratic reforms and institutions. A draft timetable and 
assessment chart are included as Attachments A and B, respectively. 

We are requesting $14.8 million for fiscal year 2004, an increase of 14.8 percent 
over the fiscal year 2003 funding level in order to be able to expand the fiscal year 
2003 pilot programs in as many as three new countries into more full-fledged pro- 
grams. The decision on how many and which programs will be so developed will be 
based on our assessment of the successes of the pilots, and the need to maintain 
the hosting of Russian civic leaders at a level comparable to previous years. The fis- 
cal year 2004 request is also premised on the continued and modest growth of the 
Russian Cultural Leaders program, another element of expansion mandated in the 
appropriations for fiscal year 2003. 

2002 Program Overview and Highlights 

In 2002 Open World welcomed its largest number of participants since the pro- 
gram’s inception — 2,531 — more than ten times the number of participants in 2001, 
when the Center was being created as an independent entity, and a 58 percent in- 
crease over 2000. A fact sheet for the Open World Program is included as Attach- 
ment C, but let me highlight elements of the 2002 program. 

— The program’s reach in both the Russian Federation and the United States is 
broad and deep. 

— We continue to find young leaders with increasingly significant political experi- 
ence behind them: 60 percent are working in local, regional, and federal govern- 
ment entities; 21 percent, in education and the media (an area exploding in 
both number and diversity of outlets in Russia); 17 percent, in Russia’s still 
nascent NGO sector. 

— Home hosting in 2002 has been sustained for 85 percent of participants and the 
availability of new American host sites continues to expand each year. 

A new theme-focused recruitment effort attracted a higher-caliber candidate and 
allowed host organizations and local host communities to develop programs with 
greater professional benefit for participants. This focus increased satisfaction with 
programs and built professional as well as personal ties across the two countries — 
creating in many cases ongoing links that expand the benefit of the 10-day intensive 
training program. 

Eight themes were developed in collaboration with the U.S. Embassy in Moscow 
and with U.S. organizations and foundations working in Russia: rule of law, eco- 
nomic development, women as leaders, health, education reform, environment, fed- 
eralism, and youth issues (including drug, alcohol, and HIV/AIDS intervention pro- 
grams). Rule of law (17 percent) and women as leaders (14 percent) were among the 
largest theme-groupings. 

— 2002 Participants represented 47 ethnic groups and 86 of 89 regions (total pro- 
gram representation now reaches 55 ethnic groups and 89 of 89 regions). 

— Average age of delegates in 2002 was 38. 

— The Center hosted 53 arriving groups (on unique travel dates) comprised of 464 
delegations. 

— Most groups arriving in Washington, D.C., received a political and cultural ori- 
entation at the Library of Congress. 

— At the suggestion of our Board members and in recognition of the importance 
of including more of the Muslim population of Russia in Open World, we have 
made a significant effort to recruit participants from such traditionally Muslim 
regions as Adigei, Bashkortostan, Dagestan, Karachaevo-Cherkesskaia, and 
Tatarstan, and have selectively chosen delegates from Chechnia and Ingushetia. 
The proportion of Open World delegates who are Muslim reflects the percentage 
of Muslims in the Russian population, and Open World is prepared to increase 
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its recruitment of this population if Members of Congress and our Board re- 
quest such action. 

— Women comprised 54 percent of the delegates, reflecting the addition of the 
“women as leaders” theme in 2002. 

— Participants in 2002 were hosted in 372 communities in 48 states (including 
Alaska and Hawaii); overall Open World hosting has reached all 50 states. 

— Colorado hosted 113 participants; Illinois, 168; Utah, 91; Alaska, 59; South Da- 
kota, 24. 

— Eighteen host organizations received grants in 2002 (eight organizations were 
first-time hosts, including the Alaska State Legislature. This is the first elected 
body to serve as a collective host. We hope to expand the model to other state 
legislatures as the significance of Russia’s regional legislatures grows). 

— Grant applications to host in 2003 (with only civic guidelines posted) already 
total 23, with hosting capacity of over 4,200 participants — and with 10 organiza- 
tions requesting to host for the first time. 

History 

The Open World Russian Leadership Program was initiated as a result of a dis- 
cussion among key Members of Congress in April 1999 and launched six weeks later 
with press announcements in Washington and Moscow. The original sponsor of the 
legislation that created Open World (Public Law 106-31) was Senator Ted Stevens 
(R-Alaska), who now serves as Honorary Chair of the Center’s Board of Trustees. 
The program continued as a pilot at the Library of Congress until December 2000, 
when Congress created the independent Center for Russian Leadership Develop- 
ment (Public Law 106-554) and authorized the Library of Congress to continue 
housing the center and providing administrative support for its operations. 

From its inception. Open World has enjoyed strong support from Members of Con- 
gress. Five members serve on its Board of Trustees (Attachment D). This year 34 
Members of Congress and five justices of the Supreme Court welcomed Open World 
delegations, joined by 13 governors; 33 mayors of major cities; state legislators; and 
community and civic leaders in 48 states. At a time when the United States has 
an enhanced understanding of the value of public diplomacy, Open World stands as 
the largest “people-to-people” exchange since the establishment of the Fulbright- 
Hays Program and the Peace Corps. 

The Open World Program was created in a few short weeks at a time when U.S.- 
Russian relations were at a particularly difficult point during the late spring of 
1999. In the intervening years, relations between Russia and the United States im- 
proved, particularly after the tragic events of September 11, 2001. 

Unfortunately, relations between Russia and the United States in April 2003 are 
again strained, and anti-American sentiment is again evident in Russia. The per- 
centage of Russians holding unfavorable opinions of the United States has risen to 
a level roughly equivalent to opinion tracked during the NATO bombing of Yugo- 
slavia in the spring of 1999 (Attachment E). At that time. Congress expressed its 
judgment on the importance of this country’s relations with Russia by appropriating 
funds for a new Russian Leadership Program — which the Library of Congress orga- 
nized. We brought 1,975 young emerging political leaders from Russia to the United 
States for the first time for brief stays to observe America’s democracy and market 
economy firsthand. The participants were active leaders, not scholars; they stayed 
in homes, not hotels; they saw the United States with their own eyes and made 
their own judgments; they immersed themselves in a single community. 

Open World participants are the leaders of a struggling but emerging democracy 
in all 89 regions of Russia — not just in Moscow with its veneer of fast food res- 
taurants and American television and films. Open World participants stay in, and 
establish often continuing links with communities all over America — not just with 
New York and Washington. Thanks to Open World, there are now hundreds of cities 
and towns whose mayors, regional and city legislators, judges, prosecutors, edu- 
cators, entrepreneurs, women leaders, and NGO leaders have been welcomed into 
American communities and homes. While here, these Russian leaders have observed 
and discussed jury trials, health care delivery, AIDS prevention, high school drug 
intervention programs, the nature of federalism in emerging democracies, and the 
financing and building of small and medium-sized businesses. 

Then and Now 

The Open World Program was initiated in 1999 and is even more important 
today — because cementing Russia’s engagement with the West is one of the most 
critical continuing challenges for American foreign policy. Russia has a geopolitical 
position bordering on many of the most potentially threatening regions in the world; 
and it has one of the world’s largest stores of weapons of mass destruction and of 
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untapped natural resources. It is aggressively trying to replace a long authoritarian 
tradition with a fragile democracy; and surprisingly few of its leaders have had any 
experience of how an open society operates. 

The State Department — with whom we consult and work closely (the Open World 
Program is housed in the U.S. Embassy in Moscow) has testified this year that Rus- 
sia is now well on its way in its transition to democratic governance and a market 
economy. Because Freedom Support Act assistance to Russia is being phased out 
over the next several years, in part to devote funding to Central Asia, the State De- 
partment is looking to other assistance and exchange programs, such as Open 
World, to continue to support fundamental change in Russia. It is clearly an impor- 
tant priority for the United States to engage in public diplomacy and provide in- 
creased aid to the states of Central Asia, which have understandably received great- 
er attention since September 11, 2001. But the work of Russia’s emerging and still 
struggling generation of future leaders is not over — it has scarcely begun. Opportu- 
nities to bring the next generation of Russian leaders — committed to democracy and 
real progress — remain strong. 

U.S. visits offered by the Open World Program remain the single most important 
and cost-effective means of continuing a positive and productive Russian engage- 
ment with the United States whatever the fluctuations in our diplomatic relations. 
The program’s home in the Legislative Branch secures not only the involvement of 
Members of Congress but a direct connection to the communities and states mem- 
bers represent — communities that host Russian Open World leaders in unprece- 
dented numbers in American homes and that directly reflect American values and 
ideals. 

A closer look at three program areas will help members of the subcommittee bet- 
ter appreciate its reach and impact in Russia: 

Rule of Law 

Since launching the Open World specialized rule of law program in 2001, the Cen- 
ter for Russian Leadership Development has quickly become one of the premier or- 
ganizations working to support Russian jurists as they implement judicial reforms. 
In 2002, 213 Russian judges participated in Open World’s specialized program in 
which five Supreme Court justices and two Supreme Commercial Court justices par- 
ticipated. Each delegation was hosted for a week in the court of a prominent U.S. 
federal or state judge, who planned and participated in the delegate’s intensive 
agenda. In 2002, 42 U.S. judges hosted their Russian counterparts, and dozens 
more — including U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice William H. Rehnquist and Asso- 
ciate Justices Sandra Day O’Connor, Anthony M. Kennedy, Ruth Bader Ginsburg, 
and Stephen G. Breyer — played an active role in the Russian jurists’ professional 
programs. 

Activities included observing court proceedings; shadowing American judges; vis- 
iting corrections facilities, police departments, and law schools; and participating in 
roundtables with judges and other legal professionals. Topics covered included judi- 
cial ethics and independence, court administration and security, case management 
and trial procedures. Several delegations also used their Open World visits to estab- 
lish or strengthen sister-court relationships with their host courts. Participants were 
prepared for their community visits by a two-day orientation program in Wash- 
ington, D.C., conducted by U.S. judges and judicial staff with the Administrative Of- 
fice of the U.S. Courts and the Federal Judicial Center, the federal courts’ research 
and education arm. 

U.S. federal host judges were recruited by, and in many cases members of, the 
International Judicial Relations Committee of the U.S. Judicial Conference, the fed- 
eral courts’ policy-making body. State host judges were members of the Russian 
American Rule of Law Consortium, a network of partnerships among the legal com- 
munities of seven Russian regions and seven U.S. states. 

Open World worked closely with the Russian Federation Council of Judges (the 
policy-making body for the country’s all-federal courts of general jurisdiction) and 
the Supreme Commercial Court of the Russian Federation in selecting candidates 
for the program. 

A special focus of this Open World rule of law programming in 2002 was jury- 
trial procedure. The jury-trial system, which was banned throughout the Soviet era, 
was reinstituted on a pilot basis in the early 1990s in nine Russian regions. The 
recent passage of President Putin’s judicial reform package includes the nationwide 
expansion of jury trials for serious criminal cases. Judges, prosecutors, and defense 
attorneys throughout Russia must now quickly become familiar with jury proce- 
dures. In response. Open World 2002 included programming and hands-on exposure 
to observe how American-style jury trials are conducted for three delegations made 
up of teams of prosecuting attorneys, defense attorneys, and judges. 
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Open World 2002 included a new focus on legal education. Twenty-four deans and 
faculty of Russian law schools participated in visits hosted hy Cleveland State Uni- 
versity College of Law, George Washington University Law School, Rutgers Law 
School, University of the Pacific McGeorge School of Law, University of Maine 
School of Law, and Vermont Law School. Court administrators were also included 
in the Open World 2002 specialized rule of law programming, with one delegation 
participating in a court management program hosted hy the National Center for 
State Courts in Arlington, Virginia, and in Portland, Oregon (where they attended 
the annual meeting of the National Association of Court Managers), and several 
more high-level court administrators joined other delegations. 

'Women as Leaders 

The women as leaders theme was a major new focus for the 2002 Open World 
Program in recognition of the markedly increased role of women in the new genera- 
tion of emerging Russian leaders. Aiming to promote the professional advancement 
of women in many fields, the women as leaders program gave 361 Russian women 
new leadership skills, resources, and training. The 2002 program targeted specific 
groups of women, including politicians; entrepreneurs; journalists; and activists ad- 
dressing human trafficking and domestic violence. Many women were recommended 
by first-time Open World nominating organizations recruited to nominate for this 
new theme, such as the League of Women Voters, the Alliance of American and 
Russian Women, the Association of Women Journalists, and Russia’s Ministry of 
Labor and Social Development. 

During their U.S. visits, participants job shadowed their American counterparts, 
attended leadership training seminars, met with prominent researchers and special- 
ists in their given fields, and visited women’s organizations and other NGOs to 
learn new strategies for fundraising, membership, volunteer recruitment, and advo- 
cacy. For example, Vital Voices Global Partnership, which works to expand women’s 
roles in politics, civil society, and business, conducted an effective training program 
for a group of thirteen Russian women working against the serious problem of 
human trafficking as researchers, counselors, activists, and NGO and government 
leaders. While in the United States, the Russian women not only learned about 
practical strategies to fight trafficking, they also built new partnerships with their 
American counterparts involved in this issue, as well as among themselves. The im- 
portance of creating a support network with other anti-trafficking advocates in Rus- 
sia was summed up by one participant from a small city in Russia’s Far East, who 
said, “I found out we are not alone. I’m from so far away, but there are so many 
of us.” 

Election 2002 

The fall 2002 election cycle enabled the Open World Program to show delegates 
American democracy in action as part of the program’s federalism and women as 
leaders themes. Delegations visited polling stations; met with candidates, campaign 
officials, and journalists; received demonstrations on voting technology; and ob- 
served candidates campaigning. To prepare these delegations, a special presentation 
on American elections and the media was given at the D.C. orientation session. 

One such delegation included a department head from the Russian Federation 
Presidential Press Service and prominent women journalists. This delegation met 
with the White House Communications Director, attended a White House briefing, 
visited the Baltimore Sun, met with Maryland candidates and political campaign of- 
ficials and attended election night receptions. The Alaska State Legislature hosted 
two delegations of regional legislators and elections officials from the Russian Far 
East for elections-related activities that included following candidates as they cam- 
paigned door-to-door and analyzing the election results with state legislators. 

Links to Open World Alumni 

Open World seeks to extend the value and significance of the brief U.S. visit for 
its 6,265 alumni with continuing links to American hosts and opportunities to meet 
and work collaboratively with other Open World alumni and alumni of other U.S. 
government-funded exchange programs. Open World made a commitment from its 
inception to track all program participants; ours is the single largest and most cur- 
rent database of such alumni in Russia. Because of the number of Open World 
alumni, their distribution throughout all regions, and our ability to locate them 
quickly through the database, U.S. government officials at the embassy, consulates. 
Regional Initiative offices, U.S. Foreign Commercial Service offices and other federal 
agencies meet and work regularly with them. Ambassador Vershbow recently met 
with our alumni in Perm and at American Corner openings in Arkhangelsk, 
Kaliningrad, Saratov, and Saint Petersburg. 
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Open World’s alumni bulletins and English-Russian website provide the means for 
communication and enhanced professional opportunities. Alumni are eager to pro- 
vide Open World with topical articles and to report on their projects. Privately-fund- 
ed efforts in 2003 will expand opportunities for training, professional development, 
and communication. Particular efforts will be made to link Open World alumni with 
Muskie and FLEX alumni in order to increase and multiply the strong U.S. -Russian 
political and cultural ties these programs each embody. 

Alumni are also contributing to local and regional newspapers, sharing their expe- 
riences and bringing a new perspective on America to local readers. In several cities 
alumni have organized thematic conferences upon their return to Russia. One such 
example was a conference on youth policy in America held in Barnaul on Inter- 
national Students’ Day. Open World alumni explained how local government, the 
business community, and the nonprofit sector in the United States all work together 
to educate young people. Conference attendees received lists of American organiza- 
tions eager to cooperate with them on youth issues. One of the youth leaders in Bar- 
naul, Aleksey Ustiugov, said that “on Open World I was able to study all aspects 
of the U.S. educational system and establish relations with youth organizations. The 
program not only fosters mutual understanding, but also strengthens trust and 
friendship between our nations.” 

Achievements and Goals 

Open World has engaged and connected American and Russian leaders and citi- 
zens at all levels of our political system in unprecedented numbers. 

Open World has engaged Americans in more than 900 communities in all 50 
states in public diplomacy. The United States has no finer advocates than our own 
citizens and community leaders who are actively involved in the public, private, and 
voluntary sectors. 

Opportunities to host Open World participants have expanded each year in com- 
munities all over America. Interest in building mutual understanding has increased. 
Many communities have hosted every year since the program began and maintain 
strong ties to communities and colleagues in Russia. 

The effectiveness of the Open World Program has been recognized by the Con- 
gress, which has now authorized new nation pilots beyond Russia. 

Open World provides a new, cost-effective model for both encouraging democratic 
development abroad and encouraging citizen engagement in public diplomacy at 
home. This model can probably be expanded to many other nations. 

Open World’s visitors and hosts express best the program’s focus and results: 

U.S. Ambassador to Russia Alexander Vershbow 

I would just like to thank Open World for giving Russians the chance to take part 
in these exchanges, which in turn help them transform the social and economic life 
of their regions, and this vast country as a whole. Your program touches the lives 
of individuals, but their good works in turn will affect and inspire an entire genera- 
tion of Russians. 

Supreme Court Justice Sandra Day O’Connor 

Nothing holds more promise for achieving the long-term security and prosperity 
of the world community than the rule of law. Nations that adhere to the rule of law 
share certain common understandings that reach across cultural and political di- 
vides. The Open World Russian Leadership Program plays a vital role in this dy- 
namic process. 

Judge Paul A. Magnuson, District of Minnesota 

Through this demanding program, Russian judges and legal personnel immerse 
themselves in the U.S. system of justice by partnering with a leading Federal or 
State judge and living as part of an American community. Besides the intensive 
study and knowledge gained relating to case management, scheduling, court admin- 
istration, jury selection, plea agreements, pretrial detention procedures, the adver- 
sarial process, etc. — there are also profound lessons learned about American society, 
the esteemed position of Judges, and the principles of the rule of law. It is clear 
to me, that the judges and legal professionals participating in Open World are tak- 
ing these lessons home with them and sharing them with their colleagues, multi- 
plying many times the effectiveness of the Open World rule of law exchange pro- 
gram. 

Chairman of the Council of Judges of the Russian Federation and Supreme 
Court Justice Yuriy I. Sidorenko 

During the course of the visits, the Russian judges were successful in forming 
solid, fundamental, long-lasting, and fully productive relationships between the Rus- 
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sian and American judiciaries. The programs allowed the Russian judges to get ac- 
quainted with the system of justice in the United States and, because of this, they 
were able to further progressive legal reform in Russia. Last year’s program pro- 
vided us with a special opportunity to familiarize ourselves with the jury trial sys- 
tem in the United States, which, as is well known, is once again being introduced 
in Russia. 

Open World “Women as Leaders” Participant Irina Zamula, City of Ulan Ude, 
Buryat Republic, Aide to Russian State Duma Deputy 
The U.S. Library of Congress Open World program is unique. The program makes 
it possible to strengthen relations between our two countries at the level of inter- 
personal relations, and through contacts between ordinary citizens, who are able to 
see, hear and understand one another. The many meetings — gave us a lot. But the 
most important thing — they provided us the opportunity to change our stereotypical 
views toward American society. 


Prepared Statement of Marybeth Peters, The Register of Copyrights 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: Thank you for the opportunity 
to present the Cop 3 Tight Office fiscal year 2004 budget request. This budget pro- 
vides the resources for the Copyright Office to continue to play a leadership role in 
addressing, with the Congress, the increasingly important and complex copyright 
issues arising from the expanding use of digital technology and computer networks, 
and to fulfill the statutory responsibilities given the Copyright Office in our Nation’s 
copyright law. 

In my testimony last year, I urged action on a $7.5 million supplemental appro- 
priation request to offset a potential loss of receipts due to the anthreix-related dis- 
ruption of U.S. Postal Service mail delivery on Capitol Hill. I begin my testimony 
this year by thanking the committee for approving that request. This funding en- 
abled us to maintain our basic operations and ensured that we continued to meet 
public service requirements. We are very grateful that the committee recognized the 
need for this funding and acted so promptly to meet it. 

The held mail began to arrive in late April and we made a concerted effort to 
process it, and the fees it contained, as quickly as possible. We met our goal of proc- 
essing all of this held mail by September SOth. As a result, the Office only used 
$1,850,000 by the end of fiscal year 2002, and $5,650,000 of the supplemental funds 
remained available. The Office is now, as directed by Congress, using the remaining 
supplemental funds for basic operations in fiscal year 2003. Our fiscal year 2003 an- 
nual appropriation was reduced by the same amount. A principal part of the fiscal 
year 2004 request I put before you today is to restore this $5,650,000 in base fund- 
ing. 

Our only program change request for fiscal year 2004 is for $2,100,000 in new net 
appropriations and spending authority to build integrated information technology 
systems to support our reengineered Copyright Office business processes. The Office 
is designing these IT systems to improve our services to the public and to meet the 
demand for these services online. Copyright Office online services can be a major 
source for the deposit of digital works to the Library of Congress. The new net ap- 
propriation will be part of the $4.61 million in fiscal year 2004 spending for IT sys- 
tems analysis, design, and development. I will address our reengineering program 
in greater detail later in my testimony. 

THE COPYRIGHT OFFICE MISSION 

The Office’s fiscal year 2004 budget request supports the Cop 3 Tight Office’s mis- 
sion to promote creativity by administering and sustaining an effective national 
copyright system. The Office carries out the following functions: 

— Administration of the United States Copyright Law. — It processes claims for 
copyright registration, documents for recordation, and works deposited under 
the mandatory deposit provisions of the law. It creates public records of these 
actions and provides copies of deposited works for the Library’s collections. For 
more than 130 years, copyright deposits have been a primary source of works 
for the Library, especially works by American authors. The Office also admin- 
isters the law’s compulsory licensing provisions, and convenes arbitration panels 
to determine royalty rates, terms and conditions of licenses, and the disposition 
of royalties. 

— Policy Assistance, Regulatory Activities, and Litigation. — The Office assists con- 
gressional committees in drafting and analyzing legislation relating to intellec- 
tual property; carries out important regulatory activities under the Digital Mil- 
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lennium Copyright Act; represents the U.S. Government at international meet- 
ings and diplomatic copyright conferences; advises the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive, the State Department, and the Commerce Department on domestic and 
international copyright laws; and assists the Courts and the Department of Jus- 
tice in litigation involving copyright issues. 

— Public Information and Education . — The Copyright Office provides information 
to the public about United States copyright and related laws and Copyright Of- 
fice practices and procedures, and conducts searches, which may be certified, of 
the copyright records. The Office conducts outreach to inform the public discus- 
sion of copyright issues. 

FISCAL YEAR 2004 BUDGET REQUEST SUMMARY 

For fiscal year 2004, Offsetting Collections Authority remains at the same level 
as fiscal year 2003 — $23,321,000. This authority is based on projected annual fee re- 
ceipts of $21,500,000, and the use of $1,821,000 from the Copyright Office no-year 
account. 

The Copyright Office no-year account balance totaled $3,850,000 as of September 
30, 2002. In the current fiscal year the Office will use $1,821,000 from the no-year 
account to partially fund the ongoing reengineering program. In fiscal year 2004, 
the Office proposes to continue using no-year account funds for the reengineering 
program: (1) $1,441,000 to partially fund the IT improvements; and (2) $380,000 to 
implement other aspects of reengineering. The use of the no-year funds will essen- 
tially deplete this account. 

REVIEW OF COPYRIGHT OFFICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND FUTURE PLANS 

I would like to briefly highlight some of the Office’s current and past work, and 
our plans for fiscal year 2004. 

Policy and Legal Responsibilities 

The policy and regulatory work of the Copyright Office is largely dictated by the 
Congress, through responsibilities it gives the Office directly in the Copyright Act 
and through its setting of the legislative agenda in this area. Digital technology 
brings both opportunities and problems to the use of copyrighted works. Much is at 
stake in policy deliberations in this area — both in economic terms and in advancing 
education and learning. As such, our policy and regulatory work in this area is both 
increasingly technical and often contentious. The proceeding we completed last year 
on setting rates and terms for “webcasting” and the anticircumvention rulemaking 
now underway are illustrative of this trend. 

On the legislative front, we are pleased that the Technology, Education and Copy- 
right Harmonization (TEACH) Act was signed into law last year. The TEACH Act 
promotes digital distance education by implementing the recommendations made in 
my May 1999 report to Congress titled “Report on Copyright and Digital Distance 
Education.” At the request of the Senate Judiciary Committee, the Copyright Office 
played a key role in bringing about the compromise reflected in the legislation by 
facilitating negotiations between the affected parties. 

We also worked closely with the Judiciary Committees of both houses on the 
issues raised by two 1999 rulings in which the Supreme Court determined that the 
doctrine of sovereign immunity prevents states from being held liable for damages 
for violations of the federal intellectual property laws even though states enjoy the 
full protection of those laws. Under current law, copyright owners are unable to ob- 
tain monetary relief under the copyright law against a state, state entity, or state 
employee unless the state waives its immunity. I testified on February 27, 2002, in 
support of S. 1611. At the request of the Judiciary Committees, the Office mod- 
erated negotiations between intellectual property owners and public universities 
over the proposed legislation, convening a series of meetings over a period of several 
weeks. Through this process, the affected parties were able to reach tentative agree- 
ment on some issues. 

In a similar manner, over the past year we have advised Members and staff on 
important issues such as piracy in peer-to-peer networks and the protection of au- 
thentication measures affixed to or embedded in certain copyrighted works. 

Congress is also continuing to study options for reform of the copyright arbitration 
royalty panel (CARP) system which the Office administers. CARPs are temporary 
panels composed of hired arbitrators who set or adjust royalty rates and terms of 
statutory licenses, and determine royalty distributions. These panels have been op- 
erating under the auspices of the Copyright Office and the Library of Congress since 
Congress eliminated the Copyright Royalty Tribunal (CRT) in 1993. 
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I testified at a June 13 hearing before the House Subcommittee on Courts, the 
Internet, and Intellectual Property to consider how effective the CARP process has 
been thus far and ways in which it can be improved. In that testimony, I reviewed 
the findings of a report on CARP reform that the Office had prepared in 1998 at 
the request of the Subcommittee, and I commented on the need to reform the CARP 
process. The Subcommittee held another hearing on this topic this month, and I pro- 
vided testimony then as well. I would note that changes in the arbitration system 
could result in functions that are now funded from royalty pools being funded from 
appropriations. If reform legislation is enacted this session with new requirements, 
our fiscal year 2004 request would need to be adjusted accordingly. 

As I mentioned, this past year we completed what was perhaps the most widely- 
noticed, and one of the most controversial, CARP proceedings the Office has ever 
undertaken. It involved setting rates and terms of payment for two statutory li- 
censes that allow for the public performance of a sound recording by means of dig- 
ital audio transmissions, “webcasting”, and the making of ephemeral recordings in 
furtherance of these transmissions. Under CARP procedures, the panel proposes 
rates and terms and I make a recommendation to the Librarian on whether to ac- 
cept these proposals, or to reject them if they are arbitrary or contrary to law. The 
Librarian, in a June 20 order, accepted my recommendation to halve the CARP-pro- 
posed rates applicable to Internet-only transmissions made by webcasters and com- 
mercial broadcasters, while accepting the CARP-proposed rates for Internet retrans- 
missions of radio broadcasts made by these same services. 

Later in the year, Confess passed into law the Small Webcaster Settlement Act. 
This Act declares that all payments to be made by non-commercial webcasters dur- 
ing the period of October 28, 1998 until May 31, 2003, which have not already been 
paid, shall not be due until June 20, 2003. With respect to small webcasters, 
SoundExchange was authorized to negotiate agreements with small webcasters; 
such agreements would cover the period from October 28, 1998 through December 
31, 2004. Once the terms of such agreements were published by the Cop 3 Tight Office 
in the Federal Register, they would be effective. The law required that the royalty 
payments in these agreements be based on a percentage of revenue or expenses, or 
both, and include a minimum fee. These terms would apply in lieu of the decision 
by the Librarian. To encourage agreements, payments of small webcasters would be 
delayed up to December 15, 2002, the date for any agreements to be concluded. An 
agreement was concluded on December 13 and published by the Office in the Fed- 
eral Register of December 24, 2002. 

The section 1201 anticircumvention rulemaking we are currently conducting is 
mandated by the Digital Millennium Copyright Act, which provides that the Librar- 
ian may exempt certain classes of works from the prohibition against circumvention 
of technological measures that control access to copyrighted works. The purpose of 
this proceeding is to determine whether there are particular classes of works as to 
which users are, or are likely to be, adversely affected in their ability to make non- 
infringing uses due to the prohibition on circumvention of access controls. The first 
anticircumvention rulemaking under the DMCA was completed in October 2000. 
The current rulemaking will conclude this October. 

The Copyright Office continues to provide ongoing assistance to executive branch 
agencies on international matters, particularly the United States Trade Representa- 
tive (USTR), the Patent and Trademark Office (PTO), and the Departments of State 
and Commerce. There is a full agenda of international intellectual property issues 
in international fora, such as those presented in free trade agreements, and bilat- 
eral negotiations. 

Copyright Office staff were part of the U.S. delegation in the May 13-17, 2002, 
and November 4-8, 2002 meetings of the World Intellectual Property Organization 
(WIPO) Standing Committee on Copyright and Related Rights, which is considering 
among other things, a possible treaty on the protection of broadcasting organiza- 
tions. In cooperation with the PTO, staff prepared a proposed treaty text that be- 
came the U.S. proposal and which differed in its scope from the proposals of others 
because of its inclusion of certain activities of webcasters. 

Staff served as part of the U.S. delegation in the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) Council on TRIPS (trade-related aspects of intellectual property rights), 
which met in November 2001 and March, June, and September 2002. The TRIPS 
Council is responsible for monitoring the operation of the TRIPS Agreement, and, 
in particular, how members comply with their obligations under it. The Council re- 
views the intellectual property laws of member countries for compliance with TRIPS 
obligations. 

Copyright Office staff were members of the U.S. delegation to the November 2001 
and September 2002 meetings of the Intellectual Property Negotiating Group of the 
Free Trade Area of the Americas and were instrumental in preparations, including 
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the redrafting of U.S. treaty proposals. We also participated in the drafting and ne- 
gotiation of the intellectual property provisions of bilateral Free Trade Agreements 
with Chile and Singapore, including the drafting of proposed text, and have also 
taken part in preliminary discussions concerning a possible bilateral agreement 
with Morocco and multilateral agreements with groups of nations in Central Amer- 
ica and southern Africa. 

As part of its responsibility to provide information and assistance to federal de- 
partments and agencies and the Judiciary on copyright matters, the Copyright Of- 
fice has assisted the Department of Justice in a number of cases, most notably in 
defending the challenge to the Copyright Term Extension Act (CTEA), resulting in 
the recent decision by the Supreme Court in Eldred v. Ashcroft upholding to CTEA. 

Registration, Recordation and Cataloging Operations 

The Copyright Office registered and cataloged more than one-half million claims 
for copjrighted works during fiscal year 2002, despite the effects of anthreix inci- 
dents on Capitol Hill mail and the subsequent postal disruption which hampered 
the flow of claims into the Office. The Office received 526,138 claims to copyright 
covering more than 800,000 works and registered 521,041 claims. The Cataloging 
Division received 520,752 registrations in fiscal year 2002 and created cataloging 
records for 578,658. The Division reduced the amount of registrations awaiting cata- 
loging from 183,204 to 78,379, a decrease of 57 percent. 

The Documents Recordation Section received 12,600 documents for recordation 
and cleared 10,506, covering nearly 218,000 titles of works. 

During the fiscal year, the Copyright Office transferred to the Library of Congress 
for its collections 896,504 copies of registered and unregistered works valued at 
$31,302,048. 

Licensing Activities 

During fiscal year 2002, the Copyright Office administered eight CARP pro- 
ceedings that included five rate adjustment proceedings and three distribution pro- 
ceedings. Of the five rate adjustment proceedings, four involved setting rates and 
terms for the section 114 digital performance right in sound recordings, and the sec- 
tion 112 statutory license for the making of ephemeral recordings to facilitate these 
transmissions. The fifth proceeding involved setting rates and terms for the section 
118 statutory license for the use of certain copyrighted works in connection with 
noncommercial broadcasting. 

The Copyright Office administers the compulsory licenses and a statutory obliga- 
tion under title 17. The Licensing Division collects royalty fees from cable operators 
for retransmitting television and radio broadcasts, from satellite carriers for re- 
transmitting “superstation” and network signals, and from importers and manufac- 
turers of digital audio recording products for later distribution to copyright owners. 
In fiscal year 2002, the Office distributed approximately $110 million to copyright 
owners. The Division deducts its full operating costs from the royalty fees and in- 
vests the balance in interest-bearing securities with the U.S. Treasury. 

Copyright Education 

Copyright education is a particularly important aspect of our work, as more and 
more people implicate copyright laws in their daily online activities. The Copyright 
Office responds to public requests for information in person, through its website, 
and via email, telephone, and correspondence. It also engages in outreach programs 
to educate the public about copyright issues. 

In fiscal year 2002, the Office as a whole responded to 358,604 requests for direct 
reference services, including 57,263 email inquiries, of which some 10,000 were on 
the issue of webcasting. The Public Information Section assisted 25,005 members of 
the public in person, taking in 17,644 registration applications and 2,884 documents 
for recordation. The Section answered 123,106 telephone inquiries, 10,783 letter re- 
quests, and 31,681 email requests for information from the public, representing an 
over 100 percent increase in the use of email communications. This increase in elec- 
tronic mail requests is partly a result of the public using an alternative means of 
communication during the mail disruption and website modifications that made it 
easier to contact the Office by email. 

The Copyright Office website continued to play a key role in disseminating infor- 
mation to the copyright community and the general public, with 13 million hits on 
key pages during the year, an 8 percent increase over the prior year. 

Reengineering Program 

Over the past three years, we have been undergoing intensive planning and de- 
sign to improve each of the public services I have just described. The Office’s Re- 
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engineering Program will reshape the delivery of our public services. We are very 
grateful for the support this Committee has given this important effort. 

The program is progressing along four fronts: process, organization, facilities, and 
information technology. All of these areas are linked to each other and have to pro- 
ceed together. We are making good progress and our request for fiscal year 2004 
will allow us to maintain this momentum. Our goal is to complete implementation 
of our new processes and IT systems in fiscal year 2005. 

This budget requests $2,100,000 to support the development of integrated infor- 
mation technology systems for our reengineered public services. This request will 
augment the $2,500,000 to be obtained from the Office’s base budget. The entire re- 
engineering program depends on the development and implementation of new infor- 
mation technology systems. So many of the efficiencies we will gain will be from 
using new and better technology, and having all our systems integrated rather than 
working through numerous stand-alone systems as we do now. 

Our fiscal year 2004 request, and our information technology work as a whole, 
is based on careful planning that has been done over the past two years. We have 
completed an extensive study and planning effort to design business processes which 
improve the delivery of our public services and allow the public to secure these serv- 
ices online to the maximum extent possible. Once we developed processes that we 
believe will enable us to best serve the public, we completed an IT requirements 
analysis, which identified logical systems components and potential software pack- 
ages. This year we plan to award a contract, through a government-wide agency 
contract (GWAC), to begin the work of building integrated information technology 
systems. 

The $2.1 million in new net appropriations will be part of an overall $4.61 million 
budget for this IT systems development work. 

CONCLUSION 

We expect this will be a busy Congressional session addressing copyright matters; 
we will continue our close collaboration with the committees and individual Mem- 
bers on these often complex and wide-reaching issues. As we continue to fulfill the 
responsibilities given us under the copyright law, including making over one-half 
million registrations each year, we are also intent on maintaining the progress of 
our Reengineering Program to improve these services. Our fiscal year 2004 request 
permits us to meet these challenges. 


Prepared Statement of Daniel P. Mulhollan, Director, Congressional 

Research Service 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before you today to present the fiscal 2004 budget request for the Con- 
gressional Research Service (CRS). Our request focuses on two areas of critical im- 
portance to the mission and continued success of CRS: ensuring continuity of busi- 
ness operations and investing in a new generation of workers who choose public 
service. Before discussing the details of our request, however, I would like to thank 
the Subcommittee for its generous support of our fiscal 2003 budget. 

ASSISTING the congress IN A CHANGED WORLD SETTING 

I come before you today at a time of unprecedented circumstances for the Con- 
gress, for our Nation, and for the world. We are a Nation at war. Beyond increasing 
efforts to ensure the safety and security of our staff and systems here on Capitol 
Hill, CRS continues to work closely with Members and Committees in both Houses 
on a multitude of issues. The mission of CRS is to contribute to an informed na- 
tional legislature — a mission of critical importance during a time of foreign turbu- 
lence and domestic uncertainties. Our country’s past experience, from the Civil War 
to Vietnam, suggests that during wartime Congress faces enormous challenges in 
exercising its constitutional legislative and oversight responsibilities. During the 
Civil War the Congress created the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War to 
investigate military operations. Although subject to criticism for its procedures and 
operations, some scholars have credited the Committee for contributing significantly 
to the war effort. The experience of World War II, which saw the creation of the 
so-called “Truman Committee” to oversee an unprecedented growth in military 
spending, led to a determination by Congress that it required independent, objective 
analytical support in order to design legislative solutions to the problems facing the 
country and to evaluate effectively the proposals, policies, and operations put for- 
ward by the Executive Branch. Consequently, the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
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1946 included the first statutory charter for CRS with a commitment that Congress 
would have access to research expertise at the same level of quality available to the 
President. 

Similar developments occurred during the Vietnam War, when Congress was 
again forced to make critical decisions on issues affecting U.S. foreign policy, mili- 
tary capability, economic policy, and domestic stability. Congress again concluded 
that it needed additional support in order to evaluate the implications of competing 
legislative proposals and to monitor the myriad programs administered by the Exec- 
utive Branch. As a result, the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 enhanced the 
mission and functions of the Legislative Branch by expanding the roles and man- 
dates of the Congress’ support agencies, including CRS, leading to a rapid increase 
in our staff and research capabilities. 

The United States is engaged in a period of international conflict that is likely 
to be more complex and threatening than any we have faced before. While tradi- 
tional and conventional military action may be intense, as exemplified by Iraq and 
Afghanistan, the combination of world-wide terrorist networks and rogue states pos- 
sessing lethal weaponry leaves us with the prospect of continuing risks and uncer- 
tainty, both at home and abroad — this war on terrorism is a war without boundaries 
and with no end in sight. In all of the times that the U.S. government has had to 
confront a war and organized terrorism, the challenges have never been as great, 
nor the consequences of failure more potentially catastrophic. The budgetary impli- 
cations of this war on terrorism and the needs of homeland security are enormous 
and will continue to rise, as will numerous questions about how much is adequate, 
how priorities should be set, and how resources should be allocated. New policies 
and programs may be needed to defend against conventional, biological, chemical, 
and nuclear attack by improving our threat assessment and response capabilities, 
federal coordination, law enforcement capabilities, and public health services. In- 
deed, most of the issues on the Administration and Congressional agendas are being 
reexamined and reshaped. Congress must be prepared to address these challenges 
in both the short and long term, and CRS must be prepared to help you. 

Building on our already close working relationship, my goal is for CRS to be there 
with you at every step of the way as you examine a range of critical issues with 
vital consequences for all Americans. The activities supporting the war and home- 
land security may involve difficult tradeoffs between the need for greater security 
on the one hand, and important economic, social, and constitutional considerations 
on the other. Similarly, budgetary realities may well require tough choices among 
competing priorities, as new responsibilities for establishing stable and democratic 
regimes overseas are superimposed on multiple requirements for military prepared- 
ness, domestic and social programs, counter-terrorism and intelligence capabilities, 
and economic stimulus. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity CRS has had to serve you during 
this difficult time in our nation’s history, and I am proud that so many Members 
and staff have called upon us to deliver tbe type of objective, nonpartisan assistance 
that only CRS can provide. Each Member who has called to request a briefing, and 
each staffer who has called to discuss the implications of a particular policy issue 
or problem, has given us an opportunity to contribute. We identify the policy prob- 
lems the Congress is likely to face, seek out solutions to those problems and analyze 
the implications of those solutions for policy. We undertake this legislative research 
often in anticipation of the legislative agenda and in collaboration with you, your 
colleagues, and staff. Thus, we are ready to offer the full analytic/research capacity 
of the Service to you when you need it. Congress can continue to rely on CRS to 
advise and assist the Congress in the analysis, appraisal, and evaluation of legisla- 
tive proposals, in order to assess the advisability of enactment, estimate the prob- 
able consequences of such enactment, both intended and unintended, and examine 
alternative options. This work must be done in a manner that is confidential, objec- 
tive, and nonpartisan, and that offers a balanced treatment of the issues involved 
and a range of options for legislative action. Our statutory charter makes it clear 
that our sole mission is to serve the Congress. The financial investment that I seek 
in this year’s budget request is an investment with multiple benefits: (1) to continue 
to serve the Congress whenever and wherever you need us — within a flexible and 
secure technical infrastructure; (2) to enhance our research by establishing capacity 
to procure, create, maintain and manipulate the large data sets upon which CRS 
analysts rely to conduct their public policy assessments of legislative proposals and 
specific program implementation; and (3) to provide CRS managers with flexible 
tools and incentives that can be used to encourage staff retention. 
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CONTINUITY OF BUSINESS OPERATIONS TO SERVE THE NEEDS OF CONGRESS AT ALL 

TIMES 

Much of your attention today is focused on security matters — both here at home 
and abroad. The first set of initiatives that I present to you relates to safeguarding 
further the Service’s infrastructure to ensure that CRS will be ready to support your 
work needs at any time, any place, and in any situation. 

The tragic events of September 11, 2001, and the anthrax incidents on Capitol 
Hill, mandate different and additional organizational procedures for every business 
entity, in both the public and private sectors, to confront and guard against the on- 
going threat of terrorism. Through a shared effort with the House and Senate, CRS 
and the Library of Congress will implement an Alternative Computing Facility and 
Disaster Recovery site. With the additional funding that we are seeking, we will 
plan, design, and implement a backup facility that can support CRS and the Con- 
gress by mirroring the current technical environment. The alternative site will pro- 
vide us with the functionality to resume service to Congress in the event that the 
Madison Building computer facilities are no longer available. 

Second, like most government information technology organizations, CRS has mis- 
sion-critical technical applications that need to be available in a secure environment 
24 hours a day and 7 days a week (24/7) under a variety of threat scenarios. Our 
Inquiry Status and Information System — ISIS — is the mission-critical application 
used to receive confidential requests from Congress, assign the work to CRS ana- 
lysts, track the work status through completion, and provide managers with key 
performance statistics and indicators. The current architecture of the ISIS applica- 
tion cannot support secure 24/7 access from remote locations or when the Library’s 
computer facilities are not available, a condition that we will have corrected by the 
end of fiscal 2004 if funded. 

The last initiative is in response to a Congressional requirement stated in the fis- 
cal 2003 Appropriations Act. The Congress directed CRS to take steps to ensure that 
the Service’s materials are available to Congress whenever and wherever they may 
be required. Meeting this congressional mandate requires that CRS staff — the cre- 
ators of the research and information materials — be as mobile as Congress and be 
able to work from a variety of places other than their own offices. This need can 
arise in a number of different circumstances — including normal work situations as 
well as emergencies. 

Under normal circumstances, for example, a CRS staffer working closely with a 
conference committee late at night in the Capitol may require secure access to sta- 
tistical data that the committee needs to decide the final version of a distribution 
formula for a particular program. An example of an emergency situation is the an- 
threix incident that occurred in October 2001 and forced the evacuation of a number 
of congressional and Capitol Hill buildings, including the Madison Building. All CRS 
staff and many congressional staff had to work from alternative locations for vary- 
ing amounts of time. During this period, CRS staff could not access information and 
research materials stored on their personal computers or on CRS servers and, had 
the emergency lasted much longer, they would not have been able to support Mem- 
bers and committees as required. 

In both normal and emergency work situations, CRS staff need secure access to 
the full range of information and research systems currently available through the 
Library’s computer center and CRS’ servers. From wherever they might be located, 
our staff need to be able to receive and track requests that Members and commit- 
tees place by phone or via the CRS Web site. To respond to these requests and per- 
form the required analyses, staff need access to the full text of their research and 
information sources as well as to their raw data and databases to which the Service 
subscribes or which it builds in-house. CRS staff need to be able to create reports 
and other products that respond to congressional requests and they need to get 
those reports and products to Congress by uploading them to a Web site or including 
them in a secure email message for delivery. I am requesting funds to develop and 
implement technical solutions that will provide staff with remote access, from a va- 
riety of alternative work sites, to electronic research and information resources so 
that analysis can be conducted wherever CRS staff may have to work. 

Our goal is continuity of basic business operations. Accordingly, I am requesting 
$3.3 million to establish the CRS alternative computing facility, to make ISIS port- 
able, and to develop technical solutions to support the Congress at any time, at any 
location. Concurrent with the submission of this budget request, the Library sub- 
mitted a fiscal 2003 supplemental appropriation request, on behalf of CRS, for 
$1,863 million. If that request is approved, CRS can begin immediately with imple- 
mentation of our portion of the ACF and the ISIS reprogramming, leaving $1,460 
million for our fiscal 2004 needs. 
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ADDING CRS CAPACITY FOR DATA BASE MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES 

Congress looks to CRS for analysis and information that is derived from large 
data sets and surveys because much of the data needed is not collected by executive 
branch agencies or the states. CRS relies increasingly on quantitative analysis to 
support its work for committees and Members. Examples of some of the Service’s 
most recent efforts include: analysis of caseload data in the TANF program, simula- 
tion of alternative policy options for child care tax credits, and a historical analysis 
of foreign aid. To meet this growing demand most efficiently, CRS must build per- 
manent, skilled capacity to assign basic data collection, acquisition, maintenance, 
cataloging, data manipulation, and processing tasks. 

In fiscal 2002, the Congress provided CRS with funding to enhance its research 
capacity by building a more powerful technical infrastructure and adding staff who 
could perform high-level statistical analyses. Given the growing number, size and 
complexity of data sets, the maintenance of these data sets now requires a Service- 
wide investment that ensures sound data management practices and supports the 
integrity and authoritativeness of the data. The data management activities include 
data acquisition, data library functions and data preparation — a professional skill 
set with industry standards. CRS is at a point where we need to add capacity to 
handle these new, increasing, and on-going, critical business functions that support 
the research efforts being performed by top analytic staff. Our fiscal 2004 proposal 
will enhance our overall research by establishing specific capacity to procure, create, 
maintain and manipulate large data sets upon which CRS analysts rely. The pro- 
posal includes contract staff for the technical data upkeep of these data sets and 
one new permanent librarian to ensure business continuity and integrity of the data 
content. The additional staff, with specialized data skills, will implement industry- 
standard practices for data management uniformly throughout the Service. This 
new capacity will assure: (1) authoritativeness and timeliness of the data through 
regularly scheduled, and often frequent, data refreshment activities; (2) rapid access 
to the data through use of industry-standard data base structure, cataloging, and 
maintenance activities; and (3) consistent use and interpretation of the content 
through standard cataloging and data manipulation activities. To establish a new 
capacity and a formal structure for data base management activities, I am request- 
ing $0,759 million. 

INVESTING IN THE FUTURE: INCENTIVES THAT ENCOURAGE STAFF RETENTION 

The last, albeit no less important, focus of our fiscal 2004 budget request address- 
es updating management tools that meet the work needs and expectations of a new 
generation. We are making substantial process in hiring new staff and meeting our 
FTE targets. With Congress’ help over the past several years, CRS has made signifi- 
cant staffing investments through our multi-year succession initiative and new staff- 
ing approvals for experts in information technology, combating terrorism, and mul- 
tiple policy aspects of or related to the aging of the American population. We have 
integrated the concepts of succession and transition staffing into our formal stra- 
tegic and annual program planning efforts and I want to assure you that I continue 
to adjust existing staff and resources to align with the Congress’ legislative needs. 
We are asking Congress’ assistance to help us to enhance the productivity, effi- 
ciency, and attractiveness of CRS as both a first choice research service-provider to 
the Congress and as a first choice work-place to a new generation of workers who 
are electing public service as a career. To maximize fully our research capacity and 
talent, we must provide the requisite “work tools” that staff need to produce the 
highest analytic quality product for the Congress, and we must do our best to retain 
a highly skilled, well-trained, and motivated workforce. 

In terms of retaining the talent drawn to CRS, I am requesting funding to initiate 
a Loan Forgiveness Pilot Program. Retention is a top priority for CRS because the 
Service will need a large number of stable, experienced staff to replace those who 
will be retiring in the next few years. CRS bas already invested considerable money 
and effort to acquire and develop its current work force to prepare for the upcoming 
retirements. Expanding this investment plan to retain a high quality staff makes 
good business sense and ensures our ability to maintain our capacity to serve the 
Congress as retirements of senior staff occur. This program will allow CRS to ini- 
tiate a pilot program that provides for the repayment of student loans. Assisting 
staff in repaying student loans allows us to use this benefit selectively to ensure 
continuity of service over the next years. During the one-year pilot, CRS would de- 
termine eligibility, against a set of pre-determined criteria, for no more than 70 per- 
cent of analysts and computer specialists hired over the past three years, plus 20 
incumbents in selected at-risk positions whose loss would seriously impair CRS’ 
ability to achieve its strategic goals and objectives. 
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We are also seeking a modest increase to our travel, training, and awards budget 
allocations — again as retention incentives. CRS currently has approximately half the 
training funds per employee when compared to Executive Branch agencies. An at- 
tendant benefit of this modest investment is to provide new staff with continuing 
training experiences that foster their ability to assume quickly the responsibilities 
of the veteran staff they are replacing. Members of this bright new generation seek 
out organizations that are willing to offer opportunities for continued training and 
to provide learning experiences that foster professional growth, development, and 
rapid integration into the business content and culture. Further, travel and training 
opportunities are vital to the veteran research staff to keep them abreast of often 
changing research approaches, information, and research results. These off-site ex- 
periences keep them networked into policy research communities and enrich their 
analysis through exposure to new ideas, techniques, and information research tools. 
To establish incentives to encourage staff retention, I am requesting $0,535 million. 

STATUS OF FISCAL 2003 NEW CAPACITY INITIATIVE 

I want to thank you once again for providing CRS with the half-year funding in 
fiscal 2003 to acquire 12 additional research staff to address terrorism, homeland 
security, and an aging U.S. population. We expect to have 11 of these staff selected 
by the end of this fiscal year, with the last one to be hired by the end of the cal- 
endar year. They bring capacities such as biotechnology, epidemiology, physics, engi- 
neering, gerontology, and transportation safety. Given the current world situation, 
the addition of this new expertise will be invaluable to the Congress with the work 
CRS undertakes to support your deliberations. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you and 
your colleagues today. CRS is the only source of public policy information and re- 
search analysis focused solely on the Legislative Branch. We take seriously our mis- 
sion to contribute substantively to the overall knowledge base of the Congress by 
providing comprehensive and reliable analysis, research, and information services 
that are responsive, confidential, objective, authoritative, and timely. As a shared 
staff resource for the entire Congress, CRS is a cost-effective means of enhancing 
the Legislative Branch’s capacity for meeting its constitutional responsibilities dur- 
ing this time of continued challenge. 

Once again, CRS continues to adjust existing resources to align with the Congress’ 
needs. Our fiscal 2004 request reflects new measures and capacities that cannot be 
drawn from existing resources. I hope you find that we are meeting our mission, 
and that we are doing so in a way that warrants your continued trust and support. 

RUSSIAN LEADERSHIP PROGRAM — OPEN WORLD 

Senator Stevens. Have you called attention to the letter you 
filed about the Open World Program? 

Dr. Billington. No, but I am happy to 

Senator Stevens. I just want to call to the attention of the mem- 
bers that this is a program created by a bill I introduced that was 
Dr. Billington’s idea, a very successful one. And I say that advised- 
ly. Dr. Billington and I will go over and have a celebration in Rus- 
sia concerning this program over the weekend. And I look forward 
to that. And maybe you will help me get out of here. 

Senator Campbell. I think it works the other way around. Sen- 
ator. You have to help me get out of here. 

POLICE MERGER 

Let me proceed with a few questions myself We talked at length 
about the Library Police merging with the Capitol Police. I am par- 
ticularly interested in that, I guess maybe because I was a deputy 
sheriff years ago. I had an opportunity to talk to Speaker Hastert 
a couple days ago, because I understood that he was not supporting 
that merger. 
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He said he did not see the need for merging them and having all 
the training go to the Library of Congress Police that would be sim- 
ply checking books in and out. So I think there has been a dis- 
connect on information somewhere. Would you explain to the com- 
mittee which people are going to merge that work for the Library 
of Congress, which would actually need police training, which will 
not merge and do not need training? Because I want to pass that 
on to him. 

Dr. Billington. Yes. I think I will defer 

Senator Campbell. General Scott. 

General Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our Library of 
Congress Police consists of 131 police officers. These police officers 
are empowered with the full force of the law on the premises of the 
Library of Congress. Their primary responsibilities are to man the 
entrance and exit points in the Library of Congress. 

In that context, they differ, their duties differ, from other police 
on Capitol Hill, in that not only are they concerned with what 
comes in the building, but they are very concerned about what goes 
out of the building. They conduct exit inspections, looking particu- 
larly for library properties, such as manuscripts, books, records, all 
that make up our collections. 

Of that number, 131 police, all of them have to have training as 
police officers in order to maintain their credibility and their sta- 
tus. Of that number, about 70 percent man the entrances and exits. 
Then there is another percentage that operates the police command 
center. But, that is basically what our police do that is different 
than what the other police officers do. 

Senator Campbell. I see. I understand that Speaker Hastert 
does not support that 3-year effective date that I understand is 
now pending in the supplemental conference. So we need to do 
some work with him apparently. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS POLICE FORCE 

Let me go on with some more police questions that are of interest 
to me, too. The Library is requesting 51 additional officers in the 
fiscal year 2004 budgets. Are they needed now at this state, or is 
there any particular deadline by which you think it is going to be 
imperative that they are online? 

General Scott. Yes, sir. We are requesting 51 police officers in 
this particular fiscal year 2004 budget. These officers were identi- 
fied as part of the Library’s coordination with the Capitol Police 
back in 1999. At that time, we were all looking at our security re- 
quirements to ensure that, one, we had all of our positions cur- 
rently identified and those that we expected to bring online in 
2004. 

We submitted our request for 51 new officers because we have 
new posts that we have to man. We have not coordinated the hir- 
ing of these new officers with the Capitol Police. We are not resist- 
ing doing that. As a matter of fact, we look forward to doing that, 
because, where we can, we attempt to meet the hiring standards 
of the Capitol Police. 
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POLICE STAFFING STUDY 

Senator Campbell. Is that what you call a posting study? 

General Scott. Posting study? 

Senator Campbell. Yes. I am not sure what that term means. Do 
you recognize that term? 

General Scott. I do not recognize it, but I will ask my director 
of security, if you do not mind. 

Senator Campbell. Yes. Please identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Lopez. Kenneth Lopez, Director of Security, Library of Con- 
gress. And the question was, sir? 

Senator Campbell. What is a posting study? 

Mr. Lopez. A posting study is essentially what we do — we call it 
a staffing study. It is where you look at your posts, and you deter- 
mine what your minimum staffing level is for that particular post, 
depending on the function of the post and the time of the day. 

Senator Campbell. I see. 

Mr. Lopez. And that is essentially what we do, too. The term is 
different than what we use, but it is the same principle. 

Senator Campbell. I see. Well, any additional officers that you 
bring on, they will not negatively impact that impending time 
frame for the merger, will they? 

Mr. Lopez. I do not know what the time frame is that has been 
identified. 

Senator Campbell. Is it 3 years? A minimum of 3 years, yes. 

Mr. Lopez. It would not negatively impact us, if we were able to 
hire the people. Because we are asking for approval to hire these 
new police officers in fiscal year 2004, and were able to bring them 
onboard, then it would not leave any weaknesses in our perimeter. 

DIGITAL FUTURE INITIATIVE 

Senator Campbell. Let me go back to you. Dr. Billington. This 
might not be in your mission but, the rebuilding of Iraq is on 
everybody’s minds now. You told me that you will not be taking on 
any new functions. Is there anything that the Library of Congress 
does for new and emerging democracies? For example, Iraq does 
not obviously have libraries that experience a kind of total freedom 
of expression that we have in this country. Is there any connection 
at all with the Library of Congress and emerging or rebuilding or 
new democracies? 

Dr. Billington. Well, yes. There is quite an historic connection 
to that part of the world. We have six overseas offices. It is not 
quite formally our responsibility, but since these offices are in the 
region for instance, we have offices in Islamabad, Cairo, New Delhi, 
Jakarta, Nairobi, and Rio de Janeiro — there may be a role for us 
to play. 

After the first Gulf War, for instance, a good deal of the recon- 
struction of the National Library of Kuwait was from our dupli- 
cates in the Cairo office. And we would certainly want to be helpful 
with whatever we have in Cairo, Islamabad, and New Delhi. 

I mentioned the example of the Law Library replenishing the 
basic law codes of Afghanistan. This is very frequently the case. As 
far as the countries of the Middle East are concerned, our overseas 
offices — where we do the procuring, not only for the Library of Con- 
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gress, but for other research libraries in America that cover the 
Middle East — may be useful in helping Iraqi Libraries. I note that 
we are in fact the largest Arabic language library in the world. We 
can, and we want to be, helpful in any way that we can. 

In addition, we are exploring with our online services ways to 
connect to the Middle East. We are going international with a 
project called Global Gateways; one of our leading Arabic curators 
is in Cairo at the moment, exploring a joint project with the Na- 
tional Library of Egypt, which is encouraging. 

EMERGING DEMOCRACIES 

Finally, in the former Communist countries, at the direction of 
the Congress, we sent over teams, largely from the Congressional 
Research Service, to explore the possibility of, where they were es- 
tablishing new parliaments, to advise them how they can establish 
a nonpartisan research base. 

Senator Campbell. Is that under the provision that Senator Ste- 
vens had talked about? 

Dr. Billington. No. That is an earlier program than the one 
that Senator Stevens mentioned. Open World, which is a new and 
even larger initiative which the Library launched in 1999 with 
Russia. The former effort was aimed at building a kind of minia- 
ture Congressional Research Service for Eastern European nations. 
One of the things people do not remember is when people have not 
had freedom, and they set up a legislature, if they do not have any 
information, they do not have any knowledge. Democracy has to be 
knowledge based. I mean, it is one of the great lessons of the Amer- 
ican experience. 

And so — and after the war, for instance, in Japan and Korea, 
they set up diet libraries. They had not had them before, but it was 
an imitation of the Congress’ initiative in Japan and South Korea. 
So this has also been done for all of the countries of the former So- 
viet empire. 

Now more recently, the very visionary legislation which Senator 
Stevens championed, resulted in the emergence of what is now 
called Open World. Congress recently changed the name from the 
Russian Leadership Program. Open World has been expanded this 
year. Both Houses have approved the idea of exploring two or three 
new countries for pilot programs. And we are now analyzing where 
they are most needed. Talking with the State Department and with 
others, we have narrowed the list down to five. 

And two of the five being considered, for instance, are the former 
Islamic republics of Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan, both of which 
have American bases in them and have been very supportive to the 
United States, both of the war on terrorism and more recently with 
Enduring Freedom in Iraq. So — as well as looking into the 
Ukraine, Lithuania, and other 

Senator Campbell. Is Belarus a candidate for that? 

Dr. Billington. Yes, Belarus is one of the five being consid- 
ered — Belarus, Lithuania, Ukraine, Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan. 
And since Congress has changed the name to Open World, we now 
have a mandate to expand beyond Russia. I know CRS has had 
people from Mexico saying they would like to explore the possibility 
at various times of looking into this. 
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When Nigeria moved in a democratic direction, we had a delega- 
tion from Nigeria that came into my office and was very interested 
in how CRS functions. But, of course, they are thinking in more 
modest terms. 

I think there is a great deal the Library can do and has done, 
both in terms of restocking and helping their libraries develop and 
also in terms of the Internet, where we have this big international 
presence, but also in terms of possibly helping them support their 
legislatures. 

In many of these emerging democracies, the executive branch has 
engulfed all the other branches of Government. I might just say 
that the experience in the last year with the Russian Leadership, 
the Open World Program, has been particularly good because we 
have invited judges over, to help develop an independent judiciary. 
We have had 300 or so judges over, and many of them have estab- 
lished sister court relationships with American courts. And it has 
been a very stimulating thing. 

That program, the Russian Leadership Program, which is now 
being modeled out for possible other areas, has the great virtue of 
bringing people to see how the American system works. It is not 
travel. They stay in one community. And they have come from all 
89 regions of Russia and stayed in all 50 States. Our participants 
reflect more than 50 different ethnic groups participating from 
Russia. We forget that Russia is a big, multi-ethnic society, as are 
we. 

So it has been very successful — more than 40 percent of these 
have been women, which is totally new. And, of course, as you look 
around the world, that is another area ripe for more full democratic 
development in many emerging democracies. So I think exposure to 
the American system, through Open World which is modeled on the 
1.5 percent of the Marshall Plan that was designated for training 
young Germans after the war, is successful because it brings young 
Russian leaders over here to see for themselves how America 
works. They see things that we take for granted. 

And so I think there are a number of ways in which the Library, 
for one reason or another, has gotten into this kind of activity and 
we would want to be helpful at the Congress’ instruction in terms 
of where the legislative branch sees its priorities. All I would stress 
is that for a new democracy, a functioning legislature is essential. 
One of the progressive things that has happened in Russia is they 
moved from ruling by presidential decree, which is basically what 
President Yeltsin — for all his other good qualities — was doing in 
the last years — to getting through laws that are stamped by a leg- 
islature which broadly represents the whole country. Even if the 
legislature is weak and even if maybe there are other things wrong 
with it, it is still a great step forward and one of the more decisive 
steps in making sure you do not revert to kind of absolute auto- 
cratic rule. 

Senator Campbell. Oh, I think the effort we have put forward 
as a nation to help any of the emerging democracies is really im- 
portant. The last few years, I have been the Chairman of the Hel- 
sinki Commission. 

And speaking of Belarus, I have met five times with a young leg- 
islator of Belarus, three times in international meetings and twice 
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he came here. Interesting enough, every time after I met with him, 
he got put in jail, which does not speak very well to my prestige 
in Belarus, I guess. But he told me that two of his colleagues, who 
were taken out of the parliament, were never heard of again. Two 
more that he served with are still in prison. So they have a real 
adversarial relationship with the president of Belarus. 

But any kind of information we can get in to their hands that 
would help promote democracy are probably really well received by 
the people. 

Dr. Billington. We have a classic problem in choosing — take 
Belarus and Lithuania. One is quite a repressive society, as you 
know, Belarus. The other is a very open, democratic society, even 
going into NATO and so forth. And you want to reward the good 
guys, but you also want to help the people who are having dif- 
ficulty. 

Exactly the same juxtaposition between Uzbekistan and 
Kyrgyzstan. Kyrgyzstan is an amazingly progressive, functioning 
democracy in very difficult circumstances. Uzbekistan is much 
more authoritarian. So how do you judge which one to invest your 
small pilot efforts in? There is an argument can be made for both, 
but it is not easy to decide. 

SECURITY — CAPITOL VISITOR CENTER 

Senator Campbell. Let me do this in rounds, so that Senator 
Bennett can participate in this, too. 

Senator, if you would like to ask a few questions? 

Senator Bennett. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have 
any specific questions. 

I am glad you are pursuing the Russian project, because that is 
one that is near and dear to Senator Stevens’ heart. And during 
my stewardship, we kept a warm blanket around to keep it going. 
And I am glad to see that it still receives the support that I think 
it deserves. 

The only question I would have, going back to the issue of the 
police merger, I am assuming. Dr. Billington, General Scott, that 
as the visitors center progresses, you are paying attention to the 
integration between the Library and the Capitol that will occur as 
a result of the visitors center and the tunnel. I do not know if you 
have any feel for how many visitors to the Library will come 
through the tunnel or if you are planning to steer all of your visi- 
tors through the visitors center, as a security measure. 

Because from a terrorist point of view, the Capitol campus is the 
number one target in the world. And while the Capitol is the sym- 
bol that the terrorists want to take down on television, the Library 
of Congress, particularly the Jefferson Building, is close enough 
that they would take that, if they could not get into the Capitol. 
So — well, you understand all this. We have had this conversation. 

But have you looked into the visitors center, or are you making 
plans for the impact on the visitors center? And I would be inter- 
ested in knowing if you are planning to redirect traffic yourself to 
the Library through the visitors center or if you are going to keep 
separate entrances open. 

Dr. Billington. I would just say I think this is going to greatly 
increase the security and the efficiency and also the convenience to 
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people who want to see the exhibits and see the beauty of the great 
hall and so forth, because very often they have to wait out in the 
snow or in the cold in rather long lines. The efficiency of having 
one major entry point for visitors is very good. 

We also hope that the Capitol Visitor Center will be able to 
dramatize not so much something about the Library of Congress, 
but something about the Congress that is insufficiently appreciated 
and understood, namely that this legislature has preserved the 
mint record of private creativity in the United States through the 
copyright deposit system. 

This is a unique thing. No legislature has ever done this in any 
other part of the world. We have the largest performing arts li- 
brary in the world, music and movies and all of this. To dem- 
onstrate this, not as a Library of Congress collection, but as a work 
of preservation of the legislative branch of Government, will be a 
great thing. 

So we anticipate a great increase in visitors, but at the same 
time a commensurate increase in security protection by having this 
main entry point to the whole complex and relating it. I do not 
know if General Scott has further comments. 

General Scott. Well, I would just add. Senator, that we certainly 
will comply and cooperate, fully cooperate, with whatever stand- 
ards there needs to be in order to make sure that we do not have 
a weak link at any point in the entry or exit of this Capitol com- 
plex. I am not aware that we have come to any final conclusion as 
to where visitors are going to be routed yet. I think that is yet to 
be planned and coordinated. 

But I just want to share with the committee that Dr. Billington 
has always stressed that we will cooperate fully with securing the 
Capitol complex. 

Mr. Lopez. I would like to say, sir, that we are meeting on an 
ongoing basis with the Capitol Police and the Architect of the Cap- 
itol to facilitate passage between the two entities, even if there 
were separate entrances, to use the connecting tunnel for our exit 
inspection and also utilizing the Capitol’s entrance into the visitors 
center as essentially our entrance into the Library, if they came 
through the visitor center tunnel. But we have not reached the 
point about talking about that as the only entrance until a decision 
is made. 

Senator Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

AUTOMATED HIRING SYSTEM 

Senator Campbell. In 2001, the Library installed a new auto- 
mated hiring system that was required by a court order. What is 
the status of that system? And will you be able to hire up to the 
level that Congress authorized for fiscal year 2003? 

Dr. Billington. Well, we have increased both the quantity and 
the speed of our hiring very dramatically after some initial prob- 
lems with adjustment to it. But General Scott can speak to the de- 
tails, because he has been watching this very closely. 

General Scott. Thank you. Dr. Billington. 

Senator Campbell. Yes, please. 

General Scott. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. Yes, we have made sub- 
stantial progress in using the automated hiring system to fill our 
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hiring needs. This past fiscal year, we hired 300 good quality appli- 
cants using the system. Now that compares favorably, very favor- 
ably, with only 190 hires in the administrative and professional 
categories of a year ago. 

We continue to look at that system and develop a fully func- 
tioning merit selection system, so that we have a pool of applicants 
that are not only highly qualified, but a pool that ^ves us diversity 
and everything else that you would want to have in a modern sys- 
tem. 

So yes, in summary, we are not satisfied with where we are, but 
the system has demonstrated that it is meeting our hiring needs. 

Senator Campbell. Thank you. 

Dr. Billington. We used to have an average of 18 applicants for 
a position. We now have an average of 94. So getting it out elec- 
tronically gives a much richer pool. And that is a real plus. That 
gives you added possibilities for diversity in every sense of the 
word and for surveying a very wide panel. So I think it does reach 
out much more effectively, as well. 

NATIONAL DIGITAL INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE AND 
PRESERVATION PROGRAM [NDIIPP] 

Senator Campbell. Let me ask you something about the Na- 
tional Digital Information Infrastructure and Preservation Pro- 
gram. You recently received the committee’s approval to proceed 
with spending $25 million of the $100 million that was appro- 
priated for that program. What is the status of that effort now? 

Dr. Billington. Well, the National Digital Information Infra- 
structure and Preservation Program is a three-stage process. The 
appropriation has already been made, just a few pennies under 
$100 million, $5 million of which was released to start this process. 
We have had a couple hundred experts involved. We had a whole 
series of strategy meetings with convened groups. We had a small 
group of Government agencies that we had to specially consult with 
under the legislation. And we have devised this — we submitted this 
plan, which was approved by five different Congressional commit- 
tees. There is a thicker appendix backup to the plan as well. 

And now we are going on to the next stage, which was designed 
to be a release of another $20 million; and we asked to have in- 
cluded in that release the first $15 million of the $75 million which 
needs to be matched. So we are not starting on the match right 
away, but we will hope to be planning for that this summer and 
begin to see if we can get either in-kind or cash matching. 

Now what has happened is that we have defined specific things 
that have to be accomplished in the next phase. We have developed 
a kind of base technical architecture for this network. And we have 
worked with a whole series of partners very effectively, in the in- 
formation technology industry, libraries and archives, the pro- 
ducers of intellectual property, the consumers of the material, all 
the different interest groups. 

So we have sort of a basic agreement that we will now further 
develop and refine the architecture. We will begin to form partner- 
ships for a series of pilot projects. The aim of this, of course, is to 
acquire, find ways of acquiring and preserving and getting rights- 
protected access to the amazing amount of materials that is being 
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produced on the Internet that does not survive, and which very 
often is horn digital, and only available in digital forms. The aver- 
age life of a website is only about 44 days. 

In addition to beginning the partnerships and perfecting the 
technical architecture, the National Science Foundation and other 
collaborating Government agencies also are going to be doing re- 
search. This is a tremendous conceptual problem as well. 

We will come back to the committees once again with the results 
of this and hope to have the release of the remaining $60 million. 
This is all money that is already appropriated. But we are moving 
ahead on the schedule that was established with what is a very 
complex problem and with the end result of which is going to be 
a distributed network of people who will work together to preserve 
what is of lasting importance on the Internet for future genera- 
tions. The technical architecture will be based on an agreed set of 
protocols, support metadata, so that the content is preserved and 
secure. We will probably be having a lot of conversation with the 
Congress about possible legislation. 

But this has been, I think, a very creative thing. It is moving 
ahead very well. We have had wonderful cooperation. I must say, 
the private sector has given a lot of help. There is the implication 
that everyone will participate and pitch in with something quite 
new, which is distributed responsibility for our public national 
trust. 

The other thing that is important, is that the Library has unique 
experience. It is one of the reasons that I think they all agree that 
the Library of Congress should play a central role in this. We did 
not put them up to that, but they feel it is extremely important. 
We did set the standards for cataloging in the print world, so that 
all libraries could use it. Cataloging is a continuing benefit to the 
whole library system of America with the books and what we call 
analog artifactual containers of knowledge and creativity. 

Now in the new digital world, it is going to be much tougher. But 
we still have the basic responsibility of working with the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology and Commerce and other 
Government agencies, and with the private sector, to set standards 
that will be uniform, even though the responsibility for executing 
it will be a distributive one. 

VETERANS HISTORY PROJECT 

Senator Campbell. Thank you. You are also requesting approxi- 
mately $1 million for the Veterans History Project, which is some- 
thing I think is really overdue and important. That was created to 
collect taped and written accounts of war veterans. I assume that 
means dead or alive going back throughout history. The budget you 
have requested is about double the current year’s budget. Have you 
had any problems in trying to implement that program? 

Dr. Billington. I think there are no problems that a little more 
help at the center of it would not mitigate, which is why we have 
made this request. It has been an extraordinary response. 

Senator Campbell. How do you start cataloging them? Do you go 
through the National Archives or the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs or something to find people to interview? 
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Dr. Billington. We have working arrangements with several 
hundred national organizations and local organizations — all kinds 
of partners that we work with. We are archiving the whole busi- 
ness. They send in their accounts. We have sent out 100,000 in- 
struction kits of how to prepare accounts and how to conduct the 
interviews. We work through any local organization that wants to 
partner with us. Forty-two of the 100 Senators have set up projects 
in their own States and have specified people that we can work 
with in their States or in their communities. About one-third of the 
House of Representatives has done that in their districts. 

We have got a system whereby it is collected through the Archive 
of American Folk Life, which now has permanent status within the 
Library of Congress. They have some experience with the overall 
history and the recording of accounts, because they have recorded, 
as you probably know, some 10,000 wax disks dating back to the 
1890s with the Native Americans and 3,000 long-playing records on 
which so much of that oral history is recorded. 

Staff located in the Folklife Center are the people who are 
archiving these histories. They deal with multiple formats. We also 
accept diaries. Some people have moving testaments of letters writ- 
ten during the war. 

Senator Campbell. Do you work with tribes, too? 

Dr. Billington. Yes, sir. We have some groups that we have 
worked with, both in Seattle and in Nebraska, if I remember cor- 
rectly. Of course the famous Navajo Code Talkers have been the 
absolute heroes of our last two national books festivals. We are 
working with a wide variety of groups. We also work with — let me 
make sure I get the name right here. 

General Scott. I can fill you in on that. 

Dr. Billington. General Scott, needless to say has been inti- 
mately involved in overseeing this project. 

General Scott. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Billington. By the way, it is all wars, not just the 20th Cen- 
tury, that we are commemorating. 

General Scott. Right. We do have one staff person who is dedi- 
cated for outreach with various minorities in our country. We do 
have several projects, and including one with a Native American 
tribe that is located in or is associated with the Oglala Dakota Col- 
lege on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. 

We are also working with the Soaring Eagle Foundation in Se- 
attle which also is involved with the Veterans History Project. We 
also are working closely with the National Congress of American 
Indians. 

Our aim here is to not try to do all of the collecting of the various 
stories ourselves, but to have as many partnerships all across 
America as we possibly can. What we found is that in certain re- 
gions of the country you have very strong veteran service organiza- 
tions. But we have also found that for many of those veterans orga- 
nizations minorities do not usually flock to those organizations. 
That is why we have dedicated one of our service members as mi- 
nority outreach. 

Senator Campbell. I might point out that they do not flock to 
the larger, maybe the larger things, for instance, like the VFW. 
Some of the minority groups might not join the downtown VFW. 
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But those VFW groups that are focused just on one ethnic back- 
ground or something like that 

General Scott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Campbell [continuing]. They do join. 

General Scott. Right. 

Senator Campbell. The largest VFW, for instance, in Montana, 
the largest VFW chapter is the Cheyenne Indian VFW. It is larger 
than any of them, in Billings or any other cities. So I guess it de- 
pends on how they feel, whether they identify with other people 
that are already in it or something. 

I might mention to you, too, that there is a man. Dr. Herman 
Viola, and he used to he at the National Archives. 

Dr. Billington. Oh, I know him very well. 

Senator Campbell. He has written dozens of hooks. And he is 
doing one now that I think ought to he really interesting that you 
might tell your staff person about, that deals with Indian veterans. 
You might want to contact Herman, because he is doing one now 
on American Indian veterans going clear back to the late 1800s. It 
is not out yet, but he has a lot of documentation that might be in- 
teresting. 

General Scott. Yes, sir, we will. We will follow up on that. 

Dr. Billington. That is very good. Actually, in the percentage 
of veterans in wars, the minority percentage is higher than the 
general population percentage. So this is a very important frontier. 
It is another reason, frankly, that we need a little more help at the 
center. We are not doing this all. We are just getting the instruc- 
tions out. 

One of the best things about it is the intergenerational quality. 
What is best is the various ways these interviews are conducted 
that involve young people interacting with seniors. The most mov- 
ing is young people who discover things about their great uncle 
they never knew he had experienced. It really is a wonderful thing. 
It was unanimously endorsed by the Congress. We got $3 million 
from the AARP when it started, although we got very little ini- 
tially. 

We do feel now it has reached a stage where more support is 
needed. We have about 75,000 of these accounts. But there are 19 
million veterans; 1,500 die every day — we are racing against time. 
We want to get these stories — many of the veterans have never 
talked about their experiences. I can say, as a historian, just look- 
ing at some of this stuff — and I have conducted a few interviews 
myself — it is going to change the writing of history, because we will 
now see wars from the bottom up, rather than from just the top 
down. 

Senator Campbell. I think it is a really important program. 

Let me yield to Senator Durbin. 

USE OF LIBRARY RESOURCES 

Senator Durbin. Thank you. Senator. I apologize for being late. 
We had an emergency meeting of the Illinois and Iowa delegations 
over the future of an arsenal, and I wanted to be certain that I 
made an appearance there. 
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But I am glad I could join you here today. Thank you and thanks 
to Dr. Billington and General Scott for what you are doing at the 
Library of Congress. 

I would like to address an issue which is near and dear to me 
that I have discussed with both of these gentlemen as recently as 
yesterday. If you read the latest issue of Atlantic Magazine, you 
may be surprised to learn, that Adolf Hitler was not only a megalo- 
maniac, but he was also a bibliophile and collected a vast amount 
of books. When the Allied troops liberated Germany, they took that 
collection and turned it over to our friends at the Library of Con- 
gress. And across the street now is Adolf Hitler’s book collection 
with his nameplates in the books. 

Now the reason that that caught my attention was that I never 
dreamed that he was a book collector. 

Dr. Billington. He burned a lot of them. 

Senator Durbin. Yes, he burned a lot. Nor did I know that 

Senator Campbell. He was an art collector, too, of sorts. 

Senator Durbin [continuing]. His collection was across the street 
at the Library of Congress, amid probably other collections, but I 
think it is one of the major ones. We had a conversation yesterday. 
We talked about all of the treasures and assets of the Library of 
Congress that are virtually unknown to the rest of the world. I 
think it is time that we stopped hiding this light under a bushel. 
I think in order to let the American people and the world know 
what we have, we have to do a little better job of telling the story. 

I think you do that. And I think websites are going to open up 
a lot of access that just did not exist several years ago. But there 
is another area that strikes me where we have great potential. If 
you visit the National Gallery or any of the Smithsonians or any 
of the museums, major museums, in any city in this country, you 
will find great collections of wonderful things and a great gift store 
that allows you, in leaving with that positive feeling about this in- 
stitution, to take home something that caught your eye, a reproduc- 
tion of a work of art or something that you want to treasure your- 
self and share with your family. 

I think we can do more with the Library of Congress in this re- 
gard. I think there is an opportunity to take some of the more out- 
standing things in the collection of the Library of Congress and 
safely reproduce them in a form that will generate revenue for the 
Library, to be reinvested in its activities and also give the Amer- 
ican people a better opportunity to understand what a great treas- 
ure we have in the Library of Congress. 

And I might add, Mr. Chairman, this committee is really on the 
front line of this. In the not-too-distant future, maybe 2 years, we 
will have a Capitol Visitor Center. Within that Capitol Visitor Cen- 
ter, we will find millions of people accessing the United States Cap- 
itol again under the best circumstances, in a secure way, so that 
there is no doubt about their security or the security of the build- 
ing. 


RETAIL SALES ACTIVITIES 

Attached to that Capitol Visitor Center will be tunnel access to 
the Library of Congress. So these same hundreds of thousands of 
visitors will have a chance to make a turn in their visit to Wash- 
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ington and come over to see the Library of Congress, many for the 
first time. I think that, too, is going to be another opportunity for 
access to the Library and access to perhaps some retail operation 
where they can leave the Library with something that means a lot 
to them. 

I have not even touched on E-commerce, which I think I would 
like to ask you about, if I could. I have talked to some people. And 
they said, for example, if you took some of the extraordinarily rare 
maps in the Library of Congress and produce them in limited edi- 
tion for sale, with the revenue coming back to the Library, there 
would be a lot of people interested in it. 

Tell me what you have done so far — we have talked about this 
for a year or two — and what you envision the next step to be in 
this process. 

Dr. Billington. Well, I will just say one word, because General 
Scott has been overseeing this. We have moved, and largely in re- 
sponse to your very effective and helpful suggestions, and done a 
test of online marketing. After 9/11, we had to close our Madison 
shop. We now have one in the Jefferson. It is small. We will cer- 
tainly want to look into the idea of expanding it, as you suggest. 

But on the question of E-commerce, since we are a huge web 
presence as it is, this is very clearly promising. And the experi- 
ments that General Scott supervised this past year have shown 
real promise with that. But I will let him tell the story, because 
he has been doing a good job for it, moving us into a more aggres- 
sive business posture, as you have suggested. 

General Scott. Yes, sir. The first thing we have done is we have 
made some real progress towards making some profits on some of 
the items that we have marketed, particularly on the website. Dur- 
ing last year, we marketed some of the gift shop items through 
Yahoo. And for a very modest investment, because we did not have 
additional money to really go out and hire somebody, we were able 
to make $73,000, which really came out to be about a 24 percent 
return on the investment. 

With that, we have also come out with a business strategy and 
an implementation plan that we feel confident that if we could 
have some seed money — that is what we have asked for in this 
budget — we could make this a much more profitable operation. 

We did talk about a map, putting one of the rare maps up. I am 
pleased to say that Beacher Wiggins, who is our Acting Director for 
Library Services now, has started already to research that project. 
We are going to see where that is going to take us. I do think we 
have put together a plan that identifies what we need to do be- 
tween now and the next couple of years. If we can get this seed 
money, I think we will be able to come back and tell you our 
progress next year. 

Senator Campbell. Is this the plan that the Congress directed in 
the fiscal year 2003 to 

General Scott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Campbell. And in your request this year, as I under- 
stand it, you are requesting $715,000, 5 FTEs, and that it will be 
the seed money to 

General Scott. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Campbell [continuing]. Do the infrastructure and the 
marketing and so on? 

General Scott. That is correct, sir. It is just a 1-year request 
that we are asking for. 

Senator Campbell. And you had a 23 percent 

General Scott. We had a 24 percent return on investment. 

Senator Durbin. I want to just say, Mr. Chairman, I will not 
dwell on it any longer since I came in late, but I think we want 
to take care that we maintain our first responsibilities. You have 
a fiduciary responsibility to the contents of the Library of Congress. 
We all do as part of this effort, and that has to be protected. 

We certainly do not want to see commercial exploitation of things 
that are very sensitive and important. We want to take care that 
we pick those items that can be merchandised in a tasteful and 
thoughtful and responsible way. And I trust that is exactly what 
you are going to do. 

There have been some controversies in some agencies of govern- 
ment about commercialization. We are not going to get close to 
those. I think there are things that we can share with the Amer- 
ican people and, with the revenue from that, enhance your great 
institution. 

Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Campbell. Let me add, too, though, I mean, some things 
you will market. But I have visited the Library a number of times. 
And I have traveled a lot, like Senator Durbin has. I have been to 
the Roman baths in Rome, for instance, and some of the great ca- 
thedrals in St. Petersburg. And I have to tell you that the mosaics 
on the floor of the Roman baths and the mosaics in the cathedrals 
of St. Petersburg I do not think are any nicer than the ones you 
have in this building. 

And it would seem to me that part of the marketing ought to be 
to get people to come and see the things that you are not going to 
be able to send them as a souvenir. And, I would commend that. 
In fact, I do all the time. People come into our office and ask us, 
“We only have half a day. What do you think we ought to see 
around here besides the Capitol?” I always recommend the Library 
of Congress, specifically because of those outstanding mosaics that 
are on the wall. 

So, from that standpoint, I do not really see that as commer- 
cialization. That is something they own, as American citizens and 
taxpayers. And it is certainly an educational experience for young- 
sters. And I think a lot could be done with that, if you want to in- 
crease the tourism over there. 

ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE QUESTIONS 

Well, I have two or three other questions. What I am going to 
do, since I do have another meeting, however, is submit those to 
you and ask you if you would get back to us to put on the record 
in writing. 

General Scott. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Billington. Yes, sir. 

[The following questions were not asked at the hearing, but were 
submitted to the Library for response subsequent to the hearing:] 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Ben Nighthorse Campbell 
POLICE request 

Question. The Library has approximately 130 police officers, which are to be 
merged with the U.S. Capitol Police over the next few years. The Library is request- 
ing an additional 51 officers in its fiscal year 2004 budget. Why are these officers 
needed now? Have you asked the Capitol Police to undertake a postings study for 
these additional officers? How will you ensure bringing in these officers at this time 
will not negatively impact the impending merger? 

Answer. The Library plans to open or expand ten new police posts in fiscal year 
2004 in connection with the completion of 1999 supplemental appropriations perim- 
eter security construction. Additionally, some of the requested FTEs would be used 
to bring current police posts to the minimum staffing level to ensure officer and staff 
safety. The Capitol Police have not been asked to conduct a postings study for the 
additional Library police officers. However, the Library has completed a comprehen- 
sive post staffing analysis supporting this request. The Library does not believe that 
bringing on the requested new officers would negatively impact an impending police 
merger. These additional FTEs would be needed under the current or a merged 
structure, as the requirements remain the same. 

HIRING PROBLEMS 

Question. In 2001 the Library installed a new automated hiring system that was 
required by Court order. You reported in last year’s hearing that it was resulting 
in some significant delays in hiring personnel with unqualified people getting 
through the initial screening process. What is the status of this system and will the 
Library be able to hire up to the level the Congress authorized for fiscal year 2003? 
What is the average amount of time required to hire a new person, and what ac- 
counts for the improvement over last year? 

Answer. After various systems and process improvements, the Library is hiring 
quicker and in higher numbers than ever before. On average, fiscal year 2002 selec- 
tions occurred 110 calendar days after postings opened, as compared to 178 calendar 
days under the previous hiring process. The Library achieved this savings largely 
by reducing processing time within Human Resources Services. The Library also 
made 300 selections in fiscal year 2002, a notable improvement over the previous 
190-selection average. The Library is working hard to meet the fiscal year 2003 hir- 
ing requirements, despite working under eight continuing resolutions for almost 6 
months of the fiscal year, which always impacts hiring. 

CRS — HIRING PROBLEMS 

Question. Last year Congressional Research Service (CRS) identified some areas 
where it needed to increase its staffing — homeland security and terrorism, and 
aging-related issues. Have you been able to hire-up or otherwise fill the need you 
identified in these areas? 

Answer. Of the twelve new positions approved for fiscal year 2003, five positions 
were posted by March 31, 2003: (1) Public Health & Epidemiology — Combating Ter- 
rorism; (2) Infrastructure Systems Analysis — Combating Terrorism; (3) Science & 
Technology, Biochemistry — Combating Terrorism; (4) Economics of Aging — Aging; 
and (5) Economics of Health Care — Aging. 

Another six positions will be posted by early June 2003: (1) Islamic and Arabic 
Affairs — Terrorism; (2) Actuary — Aging; (3) Senior Demographer — Aging; (4) Bio- 
ethical Policy — ^Aging; (5) Genetics — Aging; and (6) Gerontology — Aging. 

The projected on-board dates for the four positions supporting Combating Ter- 
rorism, that have already been posted, vary from July through September. The last 
Combating Terrorism position, a Librarian, will be posted in fiscal year 2004. The 
projected on-board dates for the seven Aging positions begin in August 2003, with 
the final two reporting in October 2003. 

DIGITAL INITIATIVES 

Question. The Library has a National Digital Library program with funding of 
about $20 million. Through this program the Library has digitized many parts of 
its collection and made them available through the Library’s web site. In addition, 
the Library is shepherding a multi-agency, government/industry effort called the 
National Digital Information Infrastructure Preservation Program (NDIIPP). How 
do these two programs relate to one another? The Library recently received this 
Committee’s approval to proceed with spending $26 million of the $100 million ap- 
propriated for NDIIPP. What is the status of this effort? The next step will be secur- 
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ing matching funds from other organizations, totaling $75 million. Have you begun 
this process? Do you envision the need for significant additional appropriations in 
the next few years for digital initiatives or to implement the NDIIPP? 

Answer. Through the Library’s efforts to build a digital library, The National Dig- 
ital Library (NDL) program, the Library learned how to convert analog materials 
and deliver content electronically. Building upon the know-how gained in developing 
a digital library and handling digital materials, the NDIIPP’s goal is to develop a 
national strategy for collecting and preserving digital content. The NDIIPP program 
is a special program to develop a national strategy to collect and preserve current 
digital content that only exist in “born digital” form. NDIIPP is funded by a special 
appropriation, whereas, the NDL is an ongoing part of the Library’s budget base. 

The NDIIPP plan was accepted by Congress on December 3, 2002. The next phase 
of the NDIIPP plan has two major components: a network of cooperating institu- 
tions and partners, and the technical framework, communication networks, services, 
and applications that support the cooperating network of partners. 

The plan envisages a three-tiered research and investment program which sug- 
gests targeted core capacity investments that will be subject to matching funds in 
pilot projects and experiments that will run for 1 to 5 years, beginning in fiscal year 
2003. “Core capacities” refer to the shared knowledge, expertise skills, and con- 
sensus deemed essential to support collaborations among partners that comprise the 
digital preservation network. 

The Library does not envision the need for appropriations support in the next few 
years for the NDIIPP beyond the $100 million Congress has already appropriated 
for NDIIPP. 

The Library is in the process of updating its internal digital initiative strategy. 
This includes identifying the need for any additional NDL appropriated base fund- 
ing support for fiscal year 2005 and beyond. 

CRS CONTRACTING 

Question. CRS’ budget includes a $3 million increase for contracts — roughly 40 
percent over the current year. Yet according to the Inspector General, in many in- 
stances CRS’ consulting contracts are not cost effective and do not comply with reg- 
ulations. The IG found at CRS consistent trends of limited or no competition, insuf- 
ficient cost analysis and inadequate sole source justifications. Why should we pro- 
vide this increase in view of these problems, and have these deficiencies been fixed? 

Answer. Per the Library’s Inspector General (IG), the information driving the 
question about the CRS contracting may have been taken out of context. The major- 
ity of the audit conditions and recommendations were focused on the Library’s Con- 
tract Services, not the CRS. Two of the three contracting issues addressed in the 
Senate question, competition and inadequate sole source justifications apply exclu- 
sively to the Library’s Contract Services functions. The remaining issue, which re- 
lates to insufficient cost analysis, pertains to and has been partially corrected by 
CRS through training of the CRS contract specialist. 

The IG recognizes the absence of viable alternatives or competitors with regard 
to the highly specialized, interim research or analytic capacity for which CRS typi- 
cally contracts under its statutory, non-competitive authority. The CRS non-competi- 
tive research capacity contracts are generally short-term and low dollar value con- 
tracts; therefore, performing extensive cost analysis on every individual contract 
would create an administrative burden and cost that could potentially exceed any 
savings. However, in following the spirit of the recommendation, CRS has consulted 
with the IG regarding the pricing of two unusual contracts — one contract was with 
a medical research corporation that included a sizable overhead fee, and the other 
contract was with an individual who cited a previously approved rate determination 
by an IG from another federal agency. The IG supported the CRS pricing concerns 
and we were able to achieve some savings on both contracts as a result. 

CRS has agreed to include cost reviews — where appropriate — in their updated 
contract policy guidelines, which will satisfy the audit recommendation. 

The CRS budget request included a $2.7 million increase in contracts; however, 
$1 million of that request was subsequently approved under the fiscal year 2003 
supplemental. Of the $1.7 million remaining, nearly all of it is for contract staff who 
will support the CRS technology infrastructure for research and the creation and 
dissemination of CRS products. CRS will acquire these services through one of the 
existing General Service Administration (GSA) pre-competed contract vehicles — 
most likely Federal Systems Integration and Management Center (FEDSIM). The 
remaining $18,000 is for training contracts, which will be acquired competitively. 
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REMOTE ACCESS TO CRS MATERIAL 

Question. What is CRS doing to enable members of Congress and staff to access 
CRS from remote locations (e.g. traveling abroad)? What are the costs involved with 
making this possible? 

Answer. The Senate Sergeant-At-Arms provides members and staff with the 
means for connecting remotely to the Senate network. Once connected to that net- 
work, members and staff have secure access to the entire CRS Web site and to CRS 
staff through the Senate email system. Over the last several years, CRS has put 
significant effort into ensuring that its Web site offers the full range of CRS serv- 
ices, including access to all CRS products arranged by issue area or by user search- 
term, and the names, phone numbers, and email addresses of CRS experts in spe- 
cific issue areas. From the CRS Web site, members and staff can also place re- 
quests, register for CRS seminars, and access CRS reference services. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Question. Last year the National Library Service for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped was planning to convert to digital format in lieu of cassette tape, the 
books and materials it provides to the blind community. With an inventory of more 
than 700,000 cassette tape machines, this will be very expensive. How much will 
you need and when will you request additional funds? 

Answer. The National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
projects that a total of approximately $75 million will be required to fund the transi- 
tion from analog cassette to a digital format over a period of at least 5 years. An 
initial request will be submitted in fiscal year 2005. 

SUBCOMMITTEE RECESS 

Senator Campbell. With that, thank you so much for this mate- 
rial you brought me. I certainly do appreciate it. And I will read 
that 100-year anniversary of Harley-Davidson with great interest. 
This subcommittee is recessed. 

[Whereupon, at 2:23 p.m., Thursday, April 10, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to reconvene subject to the call of the Chair.] 



